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Organizing Guidance for the Larger School System 


F. C. RoSECRANCE 


Life Advisement Director,Milwaukee Public Schools 


The type of organization and the 
method of administration which a di- 
rector follows depend to a large extent 
upon his philosophy of the guidance 
function. For this reason I am forced 
to provide a brief background for my 
main thoughts. 

Vocational guidance is known as “life 
advisement” in the Milwaukee public 
school system. While I do not wish to 
argue the merits of this term, I think 
that a good deal can be said for it. I 
want merely to call your attention to its 
implications, which I believe are for the 
most part the conceptions of the great 
number of workers in vocational guid- 
ance, 

In the first place, there is scarcely 
anyone today who has studied the sub- 
ject who feels that guidance is direc- 
tion or prescription. As Dr. Brewer 
puts it, “each individual should be per- 


mitted to work out his own salvation 
The best kind of guidance is self-guid- 
ance, the kind of guidance that develops 
resourcefulness, that enables a young 
person to make his own decisions based 
on adequate information and in genera! 
to take charge of himself intelligently. 
The term /ife advisement also implies 


the newer tendencies toward broadening 


the sphere of guidance work. We are 
beginning to see that the real welfare of 
the child requires his adjustment to 
school as well as to vocational life, his 
adjustment to his teachers and school- 
mates as well as to employer and em- 
ployee, the integration of his personal- 
ity as well as the training of hands and 
mind, his adjustment to his present as 
well as to his future situation. Every 
problem overlaps the fields of health, 
emotions, intellect, personality, educa- 
tion, and life work. 
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There are those who are constantly 
telling us that we are dissipating our en- 
ergies, that we are including so much 
that we will achieve nothing. These 
folks would have boys and girls go to 
guidance specialists: to one person for 
vocational advice, to another for per- 
sonal counsel, to still another for edu- 
cational advice. They would force us 
back into the situation from which we 
are now trying to escape. One of the 
criticisms of educational procedure to- 
day is that we have had departmental- 
ization in instruction until teachers have 
become more interested in subjects than 
in boys and girls. The essential feature 
of advisement is that it focuses not on 
subjects but on persons, on the total per- 
son, on the whole life of the whole child. 
Now we are told that we must depart- 
mentalize our advice. To be sure, we 
should employ experts — psychiatrists, 
psychologists, physicians and others— 
to help us, but the guidance movement 
will pass by its chance to bid for a place 
in the educational sun if it restricts its 
influence by artificial limitation of time 
or subject matter. 

I mentioned a place in the educational 
sun because I believe that we are on the 
eve of the establishment of a new fea- 
ture in educational procedure. The Com- 
mittee on Guidance of the Boston Pub- 
lic Schools hinted at it when, in the 
preamble to a publication in 1928, they 
said: 


The reason for its growth and develop- 
ment has been the universal recognition 
of its purpose—not to teach the child, nor 
to administer the school—but rather to ad- 
just the child in the school so as to per- 
mit the fullest development of his person- 
ality both during his school life and after- 
wards. 


The time is coming which President 
Harper of the University of Chicago 
prophesied in 1899, when he cited the 
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study of the individual and guidance a: 
“another step in the onward evolutic; 
of education.” 

In the opening address to the Whit 
House Conference President Hoove- 
mentioned it, when he said: 


Our children all differ in characte: 
capacity, in inclination. If we would giv: 
them their full chance, they must have th: 
service in education which develops thei: 
special qualities. They must have voc: 
tional guidance. In democracy our progres: 
is the sum of the progress of individuals 
that they individually achieve to the 
capacity of their abilities and character 
Their varied personalities and abilitie: 
must be brought fully to bloom; they mus: 
not be mentally regimented to a singk 
mold or the qualities of many of them wi! 
be stifled; the door of opportunity mus: 
be opened to each of them. 


But that door of opportunity canno: 
be opened by giving the same educatior 
to differing individuals. True equality 
of opportunity can be secured only b) 
providing an education for each ind 
vidual in accordance with his interests 
needs, abilities, and prospects. This 
service to the individual is provided by 
the guidance program. What a few 
teachers have given to a few pupils ir 
the past, what has been enjoyed only | 
the favored few, we now purpose \ 
make a continuous, individual service 
for every child throughout his life in 
school. 

I am jealous of the space it has taken 
to state these considerations, but the: 
are fundamental to any administrative 
program. We must not only understanc 
their implications, but we must do the 
far harder thing—keep them in the fore- 
ground in setting up the machinery « 
that not subjects of instruction or the 
smooth operation of the school, but the 
boy and girl will always be the center 
of interest. 

In his book The Philosophy of Man- 
agement, Sheldon has stated five funda- 
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mental requirements of any type of ad- 
ministration. I have restated them to 
apply to our situation and should like 
to discuss them, first, from the aspect 
of the entire school system, and, second, 
from the aspect of one school in the 
system. 

Good administration in any field, says 
Sheldon, requires: 

a. A knowledge of the objectives of 

the work. 

». The ability to analyze and under- 
stand the situation—the conditions 
and people with which the work 
must be done. 

c. Methods by which the objectives 
sought may be achieved. 

i. The ability to get results commen- 
surate with their cost and to know 
when they have been accomplished. 
Leadership: (a) Creative think- 
ing, (b) the ability to get others 
to do what you wish, (c) courage 
to back your colleagues and push 
through your own plans. 

Let us consider these five points in 
onnection with a guidance program for 
1 city system in which there is a cen- 
tral office with a full-time director in 
charge, who is responsible to the super- 
intendent of schools. Because I be- 
lieve in this emerging phase in the new 
educational procedure, I feel that such 
a person should not be subordinate to 
any Officer of instruction, but should 
combine the agencies for adjustment of 
the child. 

I have already mentioned in general 
the object to be sought for the entire 
school system, and when we come to 
the consideration of a specific school, 
[ shall present more specific objectives. 
We will waive this point for the mo- 
ment and pass to Sheldon’s second 
point: the ability to analyze and under- 
stand the local situation—the conditions 
and personnel with which the work must 
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be done. It would be well to point out 
at the outset that, wherever you may be, 
your situation differs from every other. 
No one should hope to adopt a guid- 
ance plan, or even one administrative 
procedure, and transplant it to another 
city, expecting it to work. A good tac- 
tician in any field surveys the situation 
before him and makes his plan to meet 
that situation. I have visited many of 
the large cities in the country where a 
guidance program is in operation, and 
1 am confident that, were I to be at 
work in another city, my procedure 
would be vastly different from what it 
is in Milwaukee. The person on the 
ground, with a thorough understanding 
of the situation, with definite goals 
clearly in view, and with a knowledge 
of some of the ways to accomplish these 
ends, is the person best able to plan the 
details of his program. 

Certainly at the beginning more in- 
terest should be shown in roots than in 
blossoms. By this I mean that an ad- 
visement program should be built on a 
firm basis of facts, on the needs of the 
local community. A survey should be 
made of the guidance functions already 
in operation. From the point of view of 
the entire system, one should study age- 
grade relationships; pupil load; cost per 
credit, per pupil, and per subject; drop- 
outs; subject failures and withdrawals. 
He must learn what becomes of people 
who leave school or graduate, how they 
get along in another school or at work, 
what kind of work they go into, how 
they obtain their jobs. 

Such a survey should include also a 
study of the people, both within and 
without the schools, with whom work 
is to be done. The first two months on 
a job a guidance director will do well 
to spend a great portion of his time 
listening to people who want to express 
their hopes for the work. This knowl- 
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edge of what is needed by local schools, 
plus the knowledge of the attitudes of 
those with whom the work must be 
done, is very essential before any selec- 
tion of method can intelligently be 
made. 

Third, the administrator must have 
a thorough knowledge of methods by 
which the ends sought may be accom- 
plished. Three general principles re- 
garding methods may be applied to a 
whole school system: 

a. An advisement and guidance pro- 
gram should evolve from within the 
school system. 

b. The actual point of beginning work 
is where the school and its staff 
are. 

c. Uniformity should be obtained by 
evolution rather than by imposi- 
tion. 

It has been said that no real learn- 
ing occurs until the individual has 
passed through the various stages of 
thinking of the investigator or pro- 
pounder of the new truth to be learned. 
It is safe to say that no guidance pro- 
gram is on a sound basis if the director 
has done all of the thinking and plan- 
ning for it. Such a program should 
evolve from within the school system. 
The director will want to induce the 
principals and teachers to pass through 
at least some of the essential stages of 
thinking which have occurred in his 
own mind. This is merely the applica- 
tion to educational administration of the 
conference method, which has proved 
its worth in industry. If this is done, 
suggestions for action will be based on 
a firm ground of understanding and, 
when applied, will be carried out with 
whole-hearted appreciation of their pur- 
pose and value. Self-imposed tasks are 
much more pleasant and effective than 
plans imposed from without. Self- 





salesmanship is the most effective va 
riety. 

Such an approach is important fron 
another angle: the interest, thought, co 
operation, and enthusiasm of teacher 
and principals are of fundamental im 
portance if pupils are to have the sery. 
ice which the guidance departmen: 
should give. Probably more attempts t 
organize a guidance program have failec 
because teachers have not been carefully 
or fully informed of the purposes of the 
work than from any other single caus 
Giving teachers a part in studying the 
particular problem of the local situs 
tion and a voice in preparing the plan: 
with which to meet them always enlist: 
their interest and enthusiasm. 

A corollary to the first principle may 
be stated: We learn by proceeding fron 
the known fact to the unknown, from 
the familiar to the unfamiliar. Am 
guidance program, therefore, should be- 
gin where a principal and his teacher 
are, with some need which they alread) 


recognize, and stimulate their thinking 


and interest into other fields of guidance 
possibilities. In a large city system it 
is almost impossible to find two school: 
especially two secondary institutions 
which have identical situations an¢ 
problems and the same type of person 
nel, or which have arrived at the same 
stage in the solution of their problems 
While we should not permit complacent 
schools to use this argument as a smoke- 
screen, we should not expect all school: 
to begin guidance work in the same wa\ 
One faculty, on account of its problems 
may be primarily interested at the mo- 
ment in curriculum guidance, if so, it: 
work should begin there. Another teach- 
ing staff may be chiefly interested in w 
cational guidance; if so, it should be- 
gin with that type of work. This is 
merely recognizing the fact of individua! 
differences in schools. Ag a general 
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rule, a psychological approach to a guid- 
ance problem is more effective than a 
logical approach. 

This does not mean, however, that 
there will be no uniformity in the guid- 
ance work of schools in the same city. 
In a large system which has a central 
coordinating office, the success of one 
enterprise in a particular school will 
cause it to be tried in other schools. 
Hence, more and more common ele- 
ments will be found in the guidance 
plans of the various schools and there 
will be a gradual evolution toward a 
more or less uniform city-wide guidance 
program. As far as the director of guid- 
ance is concerned, however, this must 
be a conscious evolution based on a for- 
ward-looking and carefully thought-out 
program to meet the needs of the entire 
system. 

Fourth, an administrator must see to 
it that he obtains results commensurate 
with the cost. This means that the su- 
pervisor or director must be prepared, 
before any guidance procedures are put 
into operation, to evaluate the results. 
One would be blind indeed who did not 
fully expect to be called upon by the 
superintendent of schools, the board of 
education, the citizens’ committee to 
demonstrate the value of guidance work. 
Is it worth the expense? Is there any 
evidence that it really helps boys and 
girls? Directors more experienced than 
I have said that this cannot be done, 
but I believe that we should accept the 
challenge, and that until we are willing 
to demonstrate that guidance does pay, 
we cannot expect any great acceleration 
in our work. I believe: 


a. That we should be reluctant to 
start any guidance work the value 
of which cannot eventually be 
shown in terms of use. 

b. That we should gather data to be 
used as a basis for comparison be- 


fore starting any guidance proced- 
ure. 

c. That we should conscientiously 
evaluate every new procedure be- 
gun. 

d. That we should realize that some 
guidance activities yield quick and 
tangible results, while others are 
less tangible or may require more 
time to demonstrate their value. 
Both types should be begun, but 
care should be taken that some 
quick yielding procedures are at 
hand if results should be needed. 

And these results may be interpreted in 
terms of costs. How much did it save 
the city in terms of real money? 

Fifth, leadership. Uf I have made 
clear the approach which I have been 
recommending, you will be thinking of 
leadership in terms of stimulating 
others to do some creative thinking, of 
making your educational colleagues feel 
a joint responsibility for the work, of 
encouraging them to attack the prob- 
lem and then giving them the glory for 
the things achieved. If this succeeds, 
advisement becomes their problem, not 
yours only, and they are interested in 
its welfare because they have had a part 
in fostering it. They will be asking you 
for your suggestions, and supervision 
thus becomes easy. This sympathetic 
interest of teachers and pupils and the 
cooperation of parents are necessary if 
a guidance administration is not to fail. 
Of course, every executive finds occa- 
sions when he cannot avoid putting iron 
in the voice, but the great majority of 
the time leadership becomes not a mat- 
ter of direction, but of counseling with 
principals and counselors, making them 
resourceful and self-sustaining. With 
this approach a director often receives 
many excellent suggestions from field 
workers, because they know that sugges- 
tions are welcomed and because they are 
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interested in the work. This is a dis- 
tinct aid to creative thinking. 

Yet we must bear in mind the fact 
that there comes a time when the direc- 
tor must have courage to stand by his 
guns and apply the extra push that so 
often makes the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. He will sometimes 
have to do the job himself to show 
others how to undertake the work or to 
demonstrate its value. 

Finally, under this plan of adminis- 
tration opportunity is given the direc- 
tor to try out various procedures in dif- 
ferent schools. He does not need to be 
embarrassed by a city-wide failure if a 
plan does not work out so successfully 
as he had hoped. On the other hand, 
whenever a procedure has proved its 
worth in one school, he may recommend 
it to others with confidence if it seems 
to him to meet their situation. He is in 
the position of a general—surveying the 
situation which confronts him, marshal- 
ing his forces, directing the means of 
attack, trying out various plans of cam- 
paign, bringing up reserves when nec- 
essary, and carrying on until the objec- 
tives have been reached. 

Now let us consider the administra- 
tion of guidance from the point of view 
of one school. While the emphasis will 
vary in the elementary and the junior 
and senior high schools, the functions of 
guidance are the same throughout. I 
should like to discuss administration 
from the point of view of each type of 
school, but I shall confine myself to 
speaking of advisement in relation to 
one school, of any type, trusting that 
the reader will fit the suggestions to the 
local school. 

Going back to Sheldon’s five points 
of administration, what are the objec- 
tives sought? As far as present ad- 
justment is concerned we should expect 
at least nine results: 
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a. Fewer pupils dropping out 9 
school. 

b. Increase in standard of scholar. 
ship, because more people will be 
working to their full capacity. 

c. Increase in pupil successes; fewer 
subject failures and withdrawals 

d. Better morale in the student body 
as the pupils realize the friend) 
interest of the school in their pres. 
ent and future progress. 

e. Reduction in the amount of re 
tardation and probably an increas 
in percentage of acceleration. 

f. Fewer misfits because of unwise se 
lection of courses of study. 

g. Better all-round school life. 

h. Fewer personality or social mal. 
adjustments. 

i. Pupils who are better able to guide 
themselves. 

As far as future adjustment is con. 
cerned, we may look for: 

a. Fewer misfits in higher institutions 
of learning. 

b. Less waste in getting and keeping 
a permanent job. 

c. Fewer occupation misfits. 

d. Better citizenship in the commu- 
nity. 

Of course I have not attempted to state 
all the possible objectives. 

With these objectives clearly in mind 
the next step of a principal is to survey 
his own situation. In order that teach- 
ers may feel that they have had a part 
in making the plans, some schools have 
the faculty or committees of the faculty 
study (a) the guidance services already 
being rendered in the school; (b) difi- 
culties of entering pupils; (c) reasons 
why pupils choose their studies; (d 
the relationship between pupil ability 
and achievement; (e) problems of pu- 
pils in special circumstances, such as 
those who have nervous disorders, who 
are timid, who come from broken 
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homes; (f) the reasons given by pupils 
for leaving the school; (g) the after- 
school life of such pupils and of grad- 
yates—the kind of work they secure and 
their success in it. 

No attempt is made here to list all 
of the problems which might be studied 
nor to assert that all of those listed need 
10 be looked into in every school. The 
point is that the basis for any guidance 
plan in any school is the local situation. 
it must be founded on facts and or- 
ganized to meet an actual, not an hypo- 
thetical need. Furthermore, it must 
take into consideration the people with 
whom the work is to be done—the teach- 
ers. pupils, and parents; their reactions 
must be studied and analyzed before 
any method of procedure can be set up. 

Likewise, effective administration in 
a schoo] requires the use of good meth- 
ods by which results may be achieved. 
There are two general methods by which 
the objectives mentioned are usually at- 
tained: (a) individual advisement or 
counseling: and (b) group advisement, 
sometimes called orientation. Neither 
of these methods, however, can be used 
with safety unless they have been pre- 
ceded by some guidance research. We 
must have facts, facts about the in- 
dividual—from the triple approach of 
his past, present, and future, and facts 
about the opportunities open to him— 
both educational and occupational. 

Assuming this to be true, how can 
facts best be gathered? It is bad psy- 
chology to begin a guidance program 
with multitudinous records. Teachers 
are already suspicious of them. We 


should not forfeit their interest by a 


wrong start. It is probably wise, there- 
fore, to wait until advisers begin to feel 
the need for more information and then 
to ask for only a few items. Previous 
grades will be enlightening in program 
making; information from the eighth 
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grade or previous school will be helpful. 
This will often cause the eighth-grade 
teacher to ask for data from the seventh 
grade, and gradually the movement be- 
comes sufficiently widespread to con- 
sider a complete cumulative record 
reaching from the kindergarten to the 
twelfth grade. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that such data are of value only when 
used. Such records should probably be 
kept by the adviser, with some clerical 
assistance if necessary, for she is the 
one who will see in each new piece of 
information more light which will aid in 
counseling. 

Granting that there is need for more 
facts regarding educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities, how can these be 
obtained? Before such work is begun, 
guidance workers should feel the need 
for more information. One needs only 
to try to answer the questions of a score 
or more of youngsters to feel an ap- 
palling lack of information. May | say 
here parenthetically that I do not be- 
lieve any school has a right to base ad- 
vice on opinion? Boys and girls have 
plenty of advice handed out to them 
from relatives and friends who no doubt 
are well-meaning, but whose advice is 
based on opinion and hearsay rather 
than on facts. 

When a realization of the need for 
more facts is aroused, a method for get- 
ting them must be evolved. Obviously 
such data will mean more if the person 
who is to use them has had a part in col- 
lecting them. It will have a broaden- 
ing influence on the counselor. On the 
other hand, needless duplication of effort 
would result from every counselor's try- 
ing to obtain all of the data first-hand. 
It is suggested, therefore, that the cen- 
tral office be responsible for the collec- 
tion and distribution of material deal- 
ing with educational and occupational 
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opportunities outside of the city, and 
that it coordinate the work of the coun- 
selors in collecting and exchanging in- 
formation regarding the local situation. 
Under such a scheme a counselor in a 
technical high school and trade school 
would be assigned to occupational re- 
search in mechanical fields; the coun- 
selor of a school in a well-to-do neigh- 
borhood would be assigned to research 
leading to higher education and the pro- 
fessions. The results of such investiga- 
tions would be made available to all 
counselors. 

With an adequate basis of facts any 
school is ready to undertake individual 
or group advisement. As defined by the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance of 
the White House Conference, “counsel- 
ing is an endeavor to help boys and girls 
make the educational, personal, and so- 
cial adjustments within the school com- 
munity that will best prepare them to 
adjust themselves when they become a 
more definite part of the larger commu- 
nity.” 

In the elementary school counseling is 
largely a matter of pupil adjustment. 
This includes the study of individual 
differences, case studies, keeping pupils 
working up to capacity through a policy 
of acceleration, enrichment, and differ- 
entiation. The whole matter of keeping 
bright children working as hard as 
mediocre pupils is tremendously impor- 
tant. The real leadership of our coun- 
try rests in about two per cent of the 
population. Proper guidance in the ele- 
mentary school should help to increase 
that percentage. 

There is another side to the problem. 
Set boys and girls at tasks impossible 
for them, hold them up to the scorn of 
their fellows, subject them to the nag- 
ging of teachers and scolding of parents, 
and you have set the stage for bad boys 
and girls. Education has never really 


been employed as a preventive for crime. 
An adequate program of guidance and 
adjustment should influence this prob- 
lem. 

The most significant device that we 
have ever used for this purpose is the 
Providence Personnel Chart.’ This jis 
not self-explanatory and must be used 
with some care, but if your problems 
fall in this field, you will find the chart 
worthy of your investigation. 

On the secondary level one can un- 
cover counseling problems at almost any 
point. I am hoping that the time will 
soon come when every entering pupil 
and every leaving pupil, whether drop- 
out or graduate, will have a personal 
conference with a competent counselor 
The first should aid in the adjustment 
of the pupil to the school and involves 
an adequate pre-high-school guidance 
program. The second is a sort of in- 
spection service and involves, in the case 
of drop-outs, an effort to find out how 
the school has failed and why the pupil 
is leaving, and, if advisable, to persuade 
him to remain in school by causing a 
change in his attitude or by securing 
for him part-time work or scholarship 
aid. This counseling for all leaving pu- 
pils should include consideration of their 
plans for the future. 

While the student remains in school 
he should have a minimum of one inter- 
view each school year, and more inter- 
views if necessary. That is, we should 
not wait for a child to get into trouble 
to give him individual attention. His 
record should be studied periodically 
and such action taken as will help him 
to help himself to his fullest capacity. 
Here again advisement must proceed 
from within. Pupils should want and 
seek counsel. Advising with the coun- 
selor must carry no stigma. Pupils 
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must not think of him as a disciplinary 
agent or an adviser of ‘“dumb-bells.” 
Students should be encouraged to take 
the initiative for such interviews, but a 
means needs to be provided to reach 
those who do not of their own accord 
seek advice. 

The second method is group advise- 
ment. In dealing with scores of indi- 
viduals, counselors soon find that they 
are repeating some educational and oc- 
cupational information over and over 
again. Hence, there appears a need 
for a method of obviating this repeti- 
tion by giving the information to a 
group at one time. This is merely sup- 
plementary to individual counseling and 
should never be thought of as the main 
part of a guidance program. There is 
no general agreement as to how such 
information should be imparted. Some 
authorities favor a regular class, some 
a home-room organization; some say 
there should be an orientation period 
five times a week for a year; others, 
one such period a week for four years. 
Some believe such data ought to be giv- 
en by the classroom teacher in the de- 
velopment of the regular school sub- 
jects; others, that it is the work of busi- 
ness and professional men and women. 
[ am convinced that there is no one 
best way of group advisement. I be- 
lieve that we should use every available 
agency. One thing is certain: such in- 
formation should be given boys and 
girls. They must make decisions. They 
will make them with or without facts, 
and this information should reach them 
before the fork in the road so that they 
can choose intelligently. 

Group advisement serves one other 
purpose besides that of imparting infor- 
mation. It is an instrument for moral 
and social guidance. While we do not 
know as yet very much about this field, 
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it is one of great possibilities and should 
not be overlooked. 

We have now considered the admin- 
istration of guidance from the viewpoint 
of one school, from the aspects of the 
objectives, understanding of the local 
needs, and the two general methods to 
be used. Just as the city director must 
be able to get results and evaluate them, 
so the principal or counselor must be 
prepared to do likewise. He may have 
accelerated fifteen students. Did they 
make good? Interviews may have been 
held for the purpose of keeping students 
working up to capacity. Does the 
scholarship standard reflect any im- 
provement? Has the guidance program 
increased the holding power of the 
school? If time has been given for the 
imparting of educational and occupa- 
tional information, what evidence can 
be mustered to show that it was worth 
while? 

Then, there is the matter of leader- 
ship. Upon it will depend a great deal 
I think we would all agree that all 
teachers must have a part in the pro- 
gram. If they have become imbued 
with the philosophy of guidance ex- 
pressed in this paper, they should be 
more interested in Tony Caravano and 
Mary Urbanek than they are in algebra 
and English. They will be not so in- 
terested in what Johnny does in science 
as in what science is doing to Johnny. 
There should be no fundamental con- 
flict between subject teaching and ad- 
visement. For if the teacher has the 
right point of view, a wider interest and 
knowledge of his subject should enable 
him to have more tools to apply toward 
the development of the pupil. 

But even with 100 per cent interest 
and cooperation of all teachers, there 
would still be need for a counselor in 
each school. Such an individual should 
be responsible to the principal of the 
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schoo] and then to the Guidance De- 
partment. This person should first of 
all be able to win the confidence of the 
students; he should have the confidence 
of the faculty and be able to handle 
parents. While professional training in 
the field of guidance is very essential, it 
is not necessary to have it to start work. 
Appointment, however, should be condi- 
tioned on the willingness of the person 
to undertake such professional work. A 
counselor in training is ever so much 
more valuable than a trained counselor. 

If the notion of advisement as a con- 
tinuous, individual service for all pupils 
is accepted, then there will need to be 
enough full-time or part-time counselors 
so that no person will have a group too 
large for him to know. The duties of 
the counselor are broad enough to chal- 
lenge the interest of any competent 
teacher. As indicated, these should in- 
clude guidance research, counseling, 
group advisement, and the ability to 
handle people. Some school systems 
have found that the attitude and inter- 
est, the training and experience of such 
persons often make them splendid ma- 
terial for other administrative positions. 

There are so many problems that I 
have left untouched—methods of super- 
vision and improvement of counselors; 
budgets and the allocation of costs; the 
function of placement in the scheme; 
the coordination of the various units 
of the system; the fostering of commu- 
nity interest and cooperation; and a 
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score of other matters. But I must cor 
clude. May I summarize? 

We have pictured advisement and 
guidance as a new educational service 
an attempt to meet the needs of the in. 
dividual. We have stressed the impor 
tance of a clear understanding of the 
goals sought and have urged that n 
city or school guidance program be 
launched without a careful study of ac. 





tual needs. We have tried to sugges: gu 
that growth is what is desired anc scl 
therefore, that guidance should evolve oe 
rather than be imposed; that the meth- thi 
ods used be carefully evaluated to estab- ” 
lish values; and, finally, that the righ: — 2” 
kind of leadership be demanded. - 
Two or three words of caution. Some- J ™ 
time ago | heard of a superintenden: - 
who hired a director of guidance in Sep- 
tember and told him that he wanted 2 — ~“ 
full guidance program in operation by — “~ 
Christmas. To inaugurate a program J 
requires time because the general mus: m 
not get too far ahead of his army. Dr = 
R. D. Allen of Providence, R. I., says fF ~' 





it takes twenty years, but this might be 


lessened considerably. ” 
The real test of good administration me 
is whether the work continues after the ™ 
originator is gone. When people work * 
because they believe in it, when they . 
feel that they are a part of a program pul 
and have a voice in the plans, and when § “” 
results are obtained, guidance is on a ful 
sound basis and nothing short of an ° : 
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Organizing Guidance for the Smaller School System 


Frep J. ScuMupt, Jr 


Superintendent, Boxholm Consolidated School, Boxholm 


Although guidance has been a school 
function for many years, organized 
guidance as it applies to our smaller 
school systems, is in its infancy. To be 
certain, teachers have always guided the 
thinking and actions of pupils but with 
no definite aims or goals in mind. Guid- 
ance in the smaller school system as well 
as guidance in the larger school system 
must be carefully organized if it is to 
function properly. 

It becomes an accepted fact that if 
zuidance, educational and vocational, is 
essential for the welfare of pupils in a 
larger school system, it is also needed by 
boys and girls of a smaller school sys- 
tem. In the words of Proctor, “Where 
several small districts have been con- 
solidated for school purposes, or, where 
in the larger towns and cities the group- 
ing of pupils is made by grades and an 
enriched program of studies is offered, 
guidance may well be undertaken.” 
One needs but to come in contact with 
pupils of a smaller school system for a 
comparatively short time to understand 
fully how vital it is that organized guid- 
ance services be included in all progres- 
sive school curricula, regardless of 
whether the school system be large or 
small. The inability of pupils to real- 
ize the importance of discovering, in 
due time, opportunities and require- 
ments for a desirable life work; the dif- 
ficulty of pupils to understand, unas- 
sisted, how extensive the range of em- 
ployment at present actually is; and 
even more serious the lack of interest 


lowa 


by pupils in making an_ intelligent 
choice, all clearly indicate that unless 
something is done in providing voca- 
tional and educational guidance for the 
pupils of smaller school systems, those 
in charge are not measuring up to their 
possibilities and obligations. “It is, 
then, not a question whether or not boys 
and girls shall receive vocational guid- 
ance, but rather what sort of vocational 
guidance shall they receive?” 

Changing social and economic condi- 
tions make it essential that all young 
people, even the slightly less than fifty 
per cent of our population living in ru- 
ral communities, i.e., in places having 
2500 or fewer inhabitants, receive some 
type of reliable and sincere counsel. 
Since young people in our rural districts, 
or even in the smaller towns and cities, 
have direct contact with but few of the 
leading occupations and professions, it 
is but reasonable to assume that their 
knowledge regarding possibilities for a 
life work would be extremely limited. 
Boys and girls of the larger cities have 
contacts, almost daily, with a more 
varied group of experiences than could 
possibly be encountered by young per- 
sons in smaller communities during a 
much longer period of time. Conse- 
quently boys and girls in the smaller 
communities, unless rightly informed of 
the numerous opportunities open to 
them and guided in their selections, will 
be much more handicapped in a choice 
of a life work than is their city brother 
or sister. It seems, therefore, only fair 
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to pupils of the smaller school systems, 
that the same interest be shown in their 
welfare and the guidance and direction 
of their selections, as that of pupils of 
larger school systems. 

In order that our pupils might be 
properly informed relative to occupa- 
tional and professional facts, and receive 
assistance in their choice of a life work, 
we decided to develop a guidance pro- 
gram for our school system. The school 
is a rural consolidated school, adminis- 
tering to the needs of an entire town- 
ship, having twelve approved grades, 
with a total attendance of approxi- 
mately 248 pupils. 

Starting a guidance program neces- 
sitates acquainting oneself with all of 
the school and community conditions in 
the locality where the guidance work is 
expected to function. Further even 
than this, one should become rather in- 
timately informed upon the welfare, 
abilities, and vossibilities of persons di- 
rectly concerned in such a program, 
namely, pupils and patrons. One should 
know, quite definitely, what the school 
has been able to do for its student body 
in the past, and how the present curricu- 
lum is fitting them for their tasks be- 
yond high school. The following sur- 
veys were promoted for the purpose of 
gathering such information—one, to de- 
termine the occupational opportunities 
offered by the local community, second, 
to determine the occupational oppor- 
tunities offered by neighboring commu- 
nities, and third, an alumni survey de- 
termining what the local school might 
be doing in the way of fitting graduates 
for a life work. Through records, indi- 
vidual interviews, teacher judgments, 
etc., information relative to the pupils 
in attendance upon school was gathered. 
Through a compilation of survey re- 
sults we were able, in some degree, to 
determine just how our curriculum was 


meeting the needs of our student bod, 


Upon the survey results and schoo! 


records we were able to build our guid 
ance program. 
were recognized as 


having guidanc 


value, it was decided that a program 


should be formulated which would plac 
a part of the teaching of occupations 

all classes or at least such as possesse 
information related to some occupatior 
It seemed to present also this advantag: 
that various occupational material woul 


thus be taught by teachers best qualified 
Opinions 
of leaders in the guidance field seemed 


to impart such information. 


to indicate that the most comprehensiv; 
plans for vocational guidance and edv 
cational guidance endeavor to provide 
continuous and systematic counsel wit! 
children during their entire school at- 
tendance above the sixth grade, and 
that information in occupations for chil 
dren in elementary schools is developed 
in connection with the classes in Eng 
lish, geography, community civics, et 
Knowing also that such information in 
the seventh and eighth grades might c: 
velop interest which would carry then 
on into high school, this seemed the 
logical place to start our occupationa! 
studies. From various sources, a ‘“Clas- 
sification of Occupations” outline was 
developed. Another chart, “A Study of 
Occupations by Grades,” made definit« 
assignments by subjects and grades oi 
the various occupations and professions 
found in the occupational outline. As 
guide for teachers in the disseminatio: 
of this material, they were referred to 
the “Check List for Occupational Stud 

found in Occupations, by Gowin, Wheat- 
ley, and Brewer. Oral reports and es- 
says by pupils or lectures by teachers 
proved effective methods of imparting 
the occupational information in the 
grades. A large amount of reference 
material was provided for pupil an 
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teacher use. The occupational studies, 
correlated with regular academic sub- 
ject material, added a certain amount of 
interest to otherwise lifeless subject ma- 
terials. Tying up occupational informa- 
tion with regular subject material brings 
a realization of the purpose of various 
school subjects and the part they play 
in the preparation for a life work. 

Since the pupils of the ninth grade re- 
ceive extended instruction in essay writ- 
ing and composition, the English class 
is used as a medium through which in- 
vestigation of a limited number of occu- 
pations is made. At the beginning of 
the study of the essay or composition. 
each pupil is referred to the “Classifica- 
tion of Occupations” outline, a “Choice 
of Life Work” outline, and an outline 
for the purpose of classifying his choice 
into high school or college groups. After 
two or three topics are thus chosen, the 
pupil is referred to Gowin, Wheatley, 
and Brewer’s “The Check List for Occu- 
pational Study,” which he follows as an 
outline in developing his essay. After 
all topics have been written up, the pu- 
pil is encouraged to decide for or against 
the occupations investigated. During 
all of this study, the pupil has had ac- 
cess to occupational information through 
guidance from a faculty member who, 
by virtue of his major, seems best fitted 
to lend such assistance. 

Should there be some individual in 
the tenth grade who, during his occu- 
pational investigation in the ninth grade 
reaches no definite decision, we attempt 
to aid him during his tenth year to ar- 
rive at such decision. The tenth grade, 
however, so far as our established pro- 
gram is concerned, provides for assist- 
ance in laying out a definite program 
that will help to develop him for the vo- 
cation he has chosen in the ninth grade. 
Guidance in this grade becomes largely 
educational, since it involves arranging 





his high school program in such man- 
ner as to prepare him best, and to fit 
him most adequately for his life work. 
This program does not stop with a 
schedule for his tenth year, but includes 
work for his entire high school life. 
Guidance in the tenth grade does not in- 
clude high school requirements for grad- 
uation alone, or the job after high 
school; it considers the information on 
file in our cumulative records, material 
gathered through personal conferences, 
courses of study, and all. 

With so little in the way of odd jobs 
to occupy the interests of young people 
in after-school hours, and on week-ends, 
or with the large amount of leisure time 
at present to be disposed of by adult 
workers, it becomes wholly desirable 
that everyone become interested in 
something to occupy that leisure time, 
namely, an avocation or hobby. Such 
study comes most desirably in the 
eleventh grade. At this time sociology 
becomes one of the elective subjects 
taken by practically every individual in 
the grade. This study provides definite 
time for the study of hobbies. With a 
textbook thus arranged, such study fits 
admirably into the regular work of our 
eleventh year. 

Guidance in the senior year resolves 
itself into the study of college and uni- 
versity entrance requirements, college 
conditions, institutions best fitted to im- 
part knowledge in various lines, and the 
expense involved in higher education. 
For those not planning to attend higher 
institutions of learning, information 
relative to their future work is assem- 
bled in detail. 

A definite program of character build- 
ing based upon the Iowa Plan and the 
Iowa State Course of Study, is being 
carried on through the entire school sys- 
tem. Extra-curricular activities such as 
athletics, music of various kinds, plays 
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declamatory work, school publications, 
class organizations, banquets, hot lunch 
groups, etc., offer opportunities for the 
development of talent not drawn upon 
in regular class work. All pupils from 
the seventh through the twelfth grades 
are included in various excursions, visual 
instruction through slides, use of library 
and magazine racks, and are included 
in groups to which are presented talks 
by business men. 

Placement is something for which the 
counselor of a small school system finds 
little time, and yet he may render some 
valuable assistance. Especially is this 
the case when possibilities arise for un- 
biased recommendations. One can, 
however, be of considerable assistance 
in helping to secure jobs for boys and 
girls. 

At present follow-up is a duty of the 
alumni group. Each year a committee 
is detailed to gather such information 
from the alumni group as may be of 
interest to the group and of value to our 
school system. Having the group itself 
carry on the work in cooperation with 
the school produces better results than 
if the school were attempting to dictate 
or do the work alone. 

Guidance work can hardly be safely 
and effectively carried on unless a care- 
fully and accurately kept system of rec- 
ords is at hand. For a small school sys- 
tem, where one person is responsible for 
all of the record work of the school, 
with classes to teach, supervising to do, 
and administrative problems to attend 


to, records necessarily must be few— 
at any rate, easily kept. Therefore, an; 
system of cumulative records that wil! 
be certain to function must make use 
of records already at hand and provide 
some system of filing the new records 
which are to be added. A method whict 
will do this is the case method. In this 
system a folder of letter size is provided 
for each pupil. Into this folder are 
dropped all forms as filled, making up 
an accumulation of all materials desir 
able for effective guidance. If the 
blanks for definite information are 
printed or mimeographed and passed out 
to pupils in general assemblies, to be 
filled under careful supervision, the in 
formation will be surprisingly accurate 
using little time in collection, with the 
time required in filing a_ negligible 
quantity. 

In developing our guidance progran 
we have tried to make it as comprehen- 
sive as possible, yet keeping it within 
bounds so as not to be too cumbersome 
for the smaller school system; we have 
tried to build a program which would 
actually function, building into it the 
things of most value to pupils direct}, 
concerned. From our experience through 
sincere effort in organizing a guidance 
program, we are convinced that guid- 
ance need not be limited to the larger 
school system. It can, through a little 
added effort on the part of administra- 
tor and faculty members, be adapted to 
the smaller school system as well. 
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2. The 





Analyzing University of Colorado Freshmen 
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The following data were secured from 
the entering freshman class at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado during the orienta- 
tion lectures in October. Each student 
filled out a personnel card under the di- 
rection of the counselors of the Univer- 
sity. The total number of freshmen 
from whom data were secured was 793. 
1. Tvpes of communities from which 

students came: 
290 came from the rural districts and 
small towns 
from large cities 
from small cities 
occupations of the parents: 
merchants, including 112 fathers 
and 10 mothers 
farmers, including 
and 2 mothers 
51 salesmen, including 49 fathers 
and 2 mothers 

34 railroad men 

29 doctors 

25 professors and teachers, includ- 
ing 10 fathers and 15 mothers 

21 lawyers 

21 engineers 

22 contractors 

19 miners 

15 retired 

11 mechanics 

11 office workers 


267 
236 
122 
fathers 


107 105 


9 hotel proprietors, including 4 
fathers and 5 mothers 

13 bankers 

© realtors 

8 garage and auto business 

8 dentists 
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University 
8 newspaper men 
7 ministers 
6 tailors 
5 nurses 
housewives 
76 fathers deceased 
32 mothers deceased 
Other occupations listed include the 
following: accountants, barbers, geol- 
ogists, laborers, druggists, janitors, pho- 
tographers, postal employees, livestock 
dealers, oil men, plumbers, bank inspec- 
tors, financiers, brokers, electricians, 
chemists, carpenters, city officials, un- 
dertakers, politicians, watchmen, print- 
ers, etc. 
3. Education of parents: 
155 fathers and 131 mothers have a 
grade-schoo] education 
fathers and 344 mothers have 
high-school training 
fathers and 222 mothers have at- 
tended college or university 
29 fathers and 15 mothers have at- 
tended business college 
4. Vocations chosen: 
a. Arts and science men 
42 medicine 
33 law 
15 business 
journalism 
geology 
chemistry 
auditing and accounting 
teaching 
dentistry 
commercial art 
Other vocations listed were: radio an- 
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nouncing, cleaning and dyeing industry, 
insurance, dramatic career, oculist, ad- 
vertising, vagabondage, literature, coach- 
ing, hotel management, foreign repre- 
sentative in business, army medical offi- 
cer and scientific research in photog- 
raphy. 
b. Arts and science women 
51 teaching 
21 journalism 
14 commercial art 
interior decorating 
dietetics 
physical education 
business 
home economics 
secretarial work 
medicine 
library work 
architecture 
law 
bacteriology 
nursing 
Other vocations listed were: business 
administration, stage dancing, psychol- 
ogy, dramatics, publicity, marriage, kin- 
dergarten work, stylist, importing and 
exporting work, singing, chemistry, mu- 
sic, and home economics department of 
magazine or newspaper. 
5. Hobbies: 
a. Freshmen men 
187 prefer sports and athletics of 
some nature 
47 hunting and fishing 
39 music 
36 reading 
31 machinery 
20 art 
13 aviation 
12 travel 
12 radio 
10 study 
10 stamp collecting 
9 photography 
9 dramatics 
8 hiking 
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7 writing 
Other hobbies listed include: electric. 
ity, palmistry, astrology, debating 


chemistry, farming, conversation, boy 
scout work, nature study, card games 
dating, advertising, explosives and fire. 
arms, animal pets, meeting people, geol- 
ogy, psychology and woodworking 
b. Freshmen women 
126 prefer sports of some nature 
116 reading 
61 music 
46 dancing 
41 art 
32 hiking 
30 horseback riding 
25 dramatics 
22 writing 
sewing 
riding 
collecting 
cooking 
typing 
driving 
campfire work 
gardening 
bridge 
nature study 
Other hobbies included: mythology 
office work, driving a car, people, play- 
ground work, sailing, church work, pho- 
tography, Indian lore, camping, singing 
over radio, home economics, government 
matters, methematics, rowing, laughing 
flower gardening, scrapbook, shows. 
dress designing, and aviation. 
6. Employment while attending Univer- 
sity: 
a. Freshmen men: 
124 freshmen men are employed 
3 hours average time 
19 waiting table 
17 firing furnaces 
14 clerking 
10 washing dishes and genera! 
housework 
9 janitors 
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6 playing in orchestras 4 chauffeurs 
electric. 6 doing odd jobs 4 printers 
lebating 3 farming 4 laboratory assistants 
on, boy 2 ushering 3 surveying 
| Games 2 working in filling stations 3 ushering 
ind fire. 2 soda fountain work 2 delivering 
le, geol- Other work included: making show 2 Chautauqua work 
me cards, operating a miniature golf course, 2 plumbers 
working for father, postal employee, 2 mining 
nature milking cows, inspecting meters, driving Other employment included: tree 
taxi, trimming trees, etc. trimming, pharmacist, general chores, 
5. Freshmen women: tramway conductor, meter inspector, 
42 freshmen women are em-_ and bakery work. 
ployed b. Arts and science men: 
23 housework 66 clerking 
6 waiting tables 50 farming 
4 office work 31 soda fountain work 
2 clerking 28 general labor 
2 working for parents 20 office work 
2 mailing room of University 20 paper routes 
Other work included the following: 19 construction work 
tutoring in French, typing manuscripts, 17 factory work 
giving music lessons, binding books, 17 odd jobs 
caring for children, telephoning, beauty 16 garage work 
operator, cashier, and newspaper work, 15 highway work 
etc. 15 filling stations 
7. Employment before entering the Uni- 9 banking 
versity: 9 newspaper work 
nology a. Engineering freshmen: 8 delivering 
, Play- 55 clerking 7 bellhops 
t, pho- 36 farming 7 salesmen 
Stoller 22 construction work 7 orchestra playing 
a 20 paper routes 7 waiting tables 
hing 15 truck driving 6 miniature golf courses 
shows, 11 carpentry 6 in business with father 
“e 10 soda fountain work 6 truck drivers 
_— 10 garage work 5 surveying 
10 office work 5 janitors 
9 highway work 5 railroad work 
sloyed 8 bus driving 5 ushering 
7 salesmen 4 cab drivers 
6 working at home 4 caddies 
6 janitors 4 housework 
5 factory work 4 postal employees 
“ee 5 waiting table Others mentioned included: theatre 
5 orchestra work work, express company work, interior 
4 bellhops decorating, mining, Paleonthology ex- 
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pedition, lifeguard, library page, collect- 
ing for concern, showcard writing, phar- 
macist, printing office, tramway conduc- 
tor, greenhouse work, loaning money, 
undertaker, sugar chemist, draftsman, 
shoe shining, teacher, bond house, for- 
estry work, tending lawns, and photo- 
graphy. 
c. Arts and science women: 

47 office work 

32 clerking 

17 housework 

15 waiting table 
teaching 
caring for children 
music lessons 
orchestra playing 
newspaper work 
library work 
telephone operator 
fruit harvesting 

Others mentioned include: farm work, 

soda fountain work, post office work, 
making and selling art work, doctor’s 
office, dancing, canning factory, pho- 
tography, nursing, coaching, modeling 
clothes, girls’ club work, organist in 
church, saleswoman, factory work, 
beauty operator, camp counselor, thea- 
tre work, writing, painting, road signs, 
playing over radio, manager of floral 
shop, teaching horseback riding, hose 
mending, mail carrying and occasional 
iobs. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The interesting and significant fact 
regarding occupations of the parents of 
students who are entering the Univer- 
sity of Colorado is that, whereas four 
years ago the sons and daughters of 
farmers were most numerous, now the 
merchants lead in sending their children 
to college. Salesmen are also sending 
their children to college in much larger 
numbers than they did a student gen- 
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eration ago. It may be that salesmen 
are more numerous in the state than a: 
that time, which if true may accoun: 
for this increase. 

Another fact revealed in the data 
gathered from entering students is that 
the number of deceased fathers is more 
than twice that of the deceased mother: 
Nearly ten per cent of the fathers oj 
freshmen are counted among the de- 
ceased. This is a decided increase over 
four years ago when the deceased fathers 
numbered two to one as against the 
number of deceased mothers.  Evi- 
dently the widowed mothers are sending 
their children to college in increased 
numbers. 

It is interesting to note that of ; 
total of over 200 entering engineering 
freshmen, only one was the son of an 
attorney. 

The facts regarding the education oi 
parents show: that more mothers than 
fathers finish high school and that the 
fathers outnumber the mothers in at- | 
tendance at college and grade school. 





Medicine is the vocation that claims 
the choice of the greatest number of | 
men, while teaching claims the interest 
of the greatest number of women. Law 
is the second largest vocational group | 
for men, while journalism is second | 
among the women. Experience shows | 
that the number entering medicine is 
much smaller than the first choice would 
indicate. The early choice in the field 
of medicine is due to the fact that the | 
pre-medical course must be started in 
the freshman year, hence there is a 
great falling off among the prospective 
doctors during the first two years oi 
their college course. 

The trend of the times seems to be 
portrayed in the choice of hobbies as 
indicated by the freshmen. Sports and 
athletics lead by an overwhelming ma- 
jority for both men and women. Action 
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and more action seems to be the rule 
when youth is “off duty.” 
Approximately twenty-five per cent of 
freshmen men are employed while at- 
tending the University, while only one 
in six women find it necessary to earn 
while studying. Students are encour- 
aged to refrain from working the first 
quarter if possible while adjustments 
are being made to university life. How- 
ever, Many more students are seeking 
outside work than the community is able 
to accommodate. The problem of part- 
time employment is always an acute one 
for both student and administration. 
Practically all our freshmen, espe- 
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cially the men, have been employed be- 
fore entering the University. Many 
have acquired considerable skill, while 
others have done only odd jobs. Clerk- 
ing and farming lead in previous occu- 
pations of the students. While the facts 
are not at hand, it is observed that an 
increasing number of our students are 
working a period of from one to three 
years following high school graduation 
and before entering college. 

The above information and conclu- 
sions are found to be helpful and in 
many cases indispensable to the coun- 
selors and is secured in such usable form 
as to be readily referred to. 


Study of Occupations by Kiwanis Clubs 


The following are typical of the occupational studies being made by mem- 
bers of Kiwanis clubs of New England. Mr. William H. Shumway of Boston, 
chairman of the Vocational Guidance Committee for New England, is collecting 
this material and may prepare it for general distribution later. Those interested 
in the further development of these studies should address Mr. William P 


Shumway, 176 Federal St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


These studies are prepared 


for use in school assemblies or classes in occupations. 


The Military Career 


In selecting a military career one 
should bear in mind, perhaps, that the 


_ reward of success can never be material. 





As in the ministry or in the teaching 
profession, one can never obtain wealth, 
and what it represents, as the ultimate 
object of hard, faithful service. A sol- 
dier is constantly under orders. He can 
never be truly independent. The Vic- 
torian idea of a home, a destiny with 
one’s own plot of ground, cottage and 
roses, youngsters growing up, taking 
root in a beloved community, must be 
relegated into the background of one’s 
life. 

The organization of the United States 
Army is very much the same as the or- 
ganization of any of our large industrial 


bodies. One can start at the bottom 
and work up, like the mechanic or clerk, 
or one can go to college, specializing in 
a university (or West Point), and ob- 
tain an executive position at graduation 
The army is a social body, complete in 
itself. It has its own ministers, teach- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, specialists, en- 
gineers. It has its governors or execu- 
tives, its purchase, storage, traffic de- 
partments, and, after all, as the bulk 
and foundation in all society—labor 
units and servants. 

In order to enter West Point (or bet- 
ter called the United States Military 
Academy) it is necessary to obtain an 
appointment. The congressman of one’s 
district has two appointments, as have 
the senators of one’s state. An appoint- 
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ment can be obtained by serving in the 
national guard or the regulars, for a 
year, and passing a successful competi- 
tive examination. This examination is 
the same as that given in most all cases 
before entrance to the Academy can be 
accomplished. The appointment is also 
conditional upon an agreement to serve 
Uncle Sam for at least eight years. The 
subjects upon which the candidate is 
examined (and, by the way, one should 
be sure he can pass the rather severe 
physical examination, too), are history 
(both branches), English, algebra, geo- 
metry. Preparation on these subjects 
must be of complete high school grade, 
and one should be able to obtain marks 
in them above the average. There are 
many preparatory schools for West 
Point, and it is well to attend one be- 
fore attempting the examination. Such 
attendance will also help assure one’s 
keeping on after the first six months at 
the Academy, when, statistics show, 
nearly one-third of those who do enter 
are found wanting. 
I enjoyed my life at West Point and 
I enjoyed the career afterwards. As I 
said at the beginning, one does not think 
of the material end. One has no trouble 
“keeping up with the Jones’s” in the 
army. The paymaster looks after that. 
Quarters are the same, furnishings and 
advantages the same, for the rank held. 
We used to sing a song—something 
about “Promotion very Slow’—but ad- 
vancement would come along, in time, 
with duty well done. I enjoyed the so- 
cial life. I enjoyed the life in the open. 
I enjoyed the changes of station. The 
war department policy is to give an offi- 
cer a change every two years. That 
means a little of life in the Philippines, 
in Hawaii, in varied posts over the 
country. One has to attend the Service 
Schools and the war college to round 
out his career and keep up with the 


changes of method, as in all professions. 
My career at arms was mostly in the 
line of the executive branch, but one can 
specialize in others, according to apti- 
tude—in the judge advocate’s depart- 
ment, if one likes law; in the quarter- 
master’s department, if business ap- 
peals; in the ordnance department, if 
manufacturing is one’s bent; or in the 
engineering branch, etc., etc. 

Of course the horrors of war were m\ 
ultimate destiny, but a foresighted gov- 
ernment has been preparing me for just 
that, for nearly twenty years. As a 
matter of fact every citizen, ablebodied 
and otherwise, has to experience these 
horrors, and perhaps its better to be 
prepared than not. 

Just a word as to the financial remu- 
neration of a military career. On enter- 
ing the West Point Military Academy a 
fee of $300 is required. While a cadet 
one is allowed enough for all expenses, 
and receives what amounts practically to 
a university education. At graduation 
one starts as a second lieutenant at $183 
a month. After about three years of 
service one becomes a first lieutenant 
with pay increased to $233 monthly 
In approximately a dozen years one may 
expect to be a captain, at $318 a month, 
and a major’s rank is reached after 
about twenty years, with $403 as the 
monthly allowance. 

Finally, it is well to state again that 
the larger rewards of the soldier must 
be of conscience alone, of duty well 
done, honor faithfully preserved and, in 
the consummation of patriotism, a coun- 
try and people served with a true spirit 
of humble and ennobling sacrifice. 

—Carroll Neal, Major, U. S. A., Ret. 


Dentistry as a Profession 


The early history of the profession 
of medicine and dentistry have much 
in common, starting with meager knowl- 
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edge and handicapped by prejudice, 
superstition, opposition, and a lack of 
accumulated knowledge and experience. 
The only equipment for either profes- 
sion was of the most crude and simple 
nature. Both professions started on 
their upward advance during the 16th 
century and, due to the accumulation 
of knowledge and experience, both pro- 
fessions are at the present time capable 
of rendering greater service to the world 
than ever before. 

The special field of dentistry is the 
mouth and its surrounding tissues, and 
its mission is the preservation of the 
health both directly and indirectly in so 
far as conditions in and about the mouth 
do affect the whole physical being. In 
its broad application dentistry is con- 
cerned with diet, hygiene, exercise, sun- 
shine, and all other measures leading 
toward prevention of disease. 

Generally speaking, the prime object 
and goal of dentistry and of the mem- 
bers of the dental profession through- 
out the world is service to humanity. 
It is not to any great extent actuated 
by selfish motives or personal gain be- 
cause the traditions and ethics of the 
profession inculcate in its members the 
spirit of service. 

The profession demands of its mem- 
bers close application, hard work, con- 
stant study, and a subordination of per- 
sonal desires and motives to the spirit 
of service. The remuneration from the 
profession is at least commensurate 
with the demands made upon it and, 
generally speaking, is equal to the re- 
muneration granted the members of the 
medical profession. The services and 
remunerations of a practitioner of den- 
tistry vary with his ability and general 
qualifications. It involves the personal 
equation. The net income of the mem- 
bers of the dental practice in the United 
States, although never actually deter- 
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mined, may range from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars annually. The 
average net income in the United States 
may be roughly estimated at twenty-five 
hundred to three thousand dollars an- 
nually. The hours of a dentist vary 
greatly with the location, nature of 
practice, and other conditions. The 
hours are subject to wide fluctuation but 
are under better control than those of 
the average physician. 

A young man entering the profession 
of dentistry should possess those quali- 
ties of mind and heart which favor the 
attitude of service. He should be im- 
bued with enthusiasm and interest in 
the advancement of the profession. He 
should have a high standard of morals, 
sterling character, and a high degree of 
honor, aside from technical skill, sound 
judgment, courage, and a natural apti- 
tude for close application to detail. Few 
professions offer greater rewards in the 
satisfaction that comes from accom- 
plishment and service.—Dr. Perley H. 
Roberts, Rochester, N. H. 


A Career in Agriculture 


Success in agriculture depends upon 
what one’s aim in life is. If that aim 
is the accumulation of wealth and eco- 
nomic goods, then, except for the occa- 
sional man, farming offers no opportuni- 
ties. But if more than dollars—peace, 
contentment, security, happiness, and 
the opportunity to serve one’s fellow 
men are desired, then by all means pro- 
vide oneself with a broad education and 
be a farmer. 

In order to progress successfully one 
must measure carefully, for agriculture 
requires a greater diversification of la- 
bor, both mental and physical, than is 
required of the city man. Unless one 
possesses broad talent one must quest- 
tion seriously the advisability of farm- 
ing. I will endeavor to enumerate 
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briefly the essentials which I consider 
the foundation to success. 

1. The first essential is a liking for 
and knowledge of the science of biology. 
The farmer is constantly dealing with 
life units. Many species and varieties 
of animal and plant life are reared. To 
produce them economically one must 
understand the natural characteristics 
of each. Such a study will include the 
sciences of botany, plant and animal 
physiology, nutrition, agronomy, gene- 
tics, sylviculture, zoology, farm en- 
gineering, and many kindred subjects. 

2. The second essential is “mechan- 
ical ability.” To take advantage of 
modern machinery and economic pro- 
duction methods a mechanical inclina- 
tion is a prerequisite. Unless one is 
competent to repair and operate such 
machinery, one is severely handicapped 
because production costs are higher than 
that of the more efficient agriculturalist 
who can perform this work himself. 
Modern machinery is a labor-saving de- 
vice and must be used to its fullest ex- 
tent to reap the greatest profits. 

3. The third essential is manual dex- 
terity. Few people realize how difficult 
it is to acquire the muscular coordina- 
tion necessary to perform the simplest 
tasks. Painting, plumbing, carpenter- 
ing, or milking, chopping wood, driving 
a team, mowing by hand, etc., are diffi- 
cult for mature persons to acquire. If, 
however, one has been accustomed to 
manual labor, the acquirements of new 
operations are not so difficult. 

It might be expected that the farmer, 
like his city counsin, should hire such 
a variety of work accomplished and 
confine himself to his own specialized 
vocation. If profits would allow, such 
undoubtedly would be the procedure. 
But under present conditions and rate 
of earnings, the farmer must perform or 
supervise such tasks himself. Such a 





condition is not, however, to be dis- 
paraged because in total such an en- 
vironment tends to produce a broader 
and more talented individual, and in the 
end it provides one’s children with the 
training necessary to compete most suc- 
cessfully in the business world. 

4. Fourth, the farmer must be a busi- 
ness man. The old-time conception oi 
a farm business is a thing of the past 
Formerly the measure of a farmer’s suc- 
cess was his ability to fulfill his own 
wants. Food, clothing, and shelter were 
in all instances produced and provided 
by the farmer himself. But today this 
type of domestic economy is a thing of 
the past. The farmer must now sell 
his products and with the proceeds pur- 
chase those innumerable things which 
compose his living expenses. To be able 
to buy, to sell, to organize one’s busi- 
ness efficiently, and to adapt business 
methods to a progressive business world 
are prime requisites. 

5. Fifth, farming is essentially a home 
enterprise, differing from the ordinary 
occupation. The farmer’s place of busi- 
ness and his home are one. At least a 
part of the farm work is accomplished 
in the home. The farmer also looks to 
his wife for advice and help. When 
away, it is his wife who oversees the 
work and manages the farm. For these 
reasons farming is a home enterprise 
and the chances of success are much in 
favor of the married man. 

6. The sixth essential to success is ex- 
perience and possession of the neces- 
sary capital. Many people enter agri- 
culture with new-fangled notions and 
half-tried ideas, only to fail from lack 
of experience. To know how to produce 
is one thing, but to produce profitably 
is something entirely different. 

Many are also handicapped from lack 
of capital. In order to compete suc- 
cessfully it is necessary to produce in 
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quantity. Size of business is an impor- 
tant factor and enables the farmer to 
sell on a narrow margin, yet net a rea- 
sonable return. All of which means 
that a large farm and a large business 
is necessary, and of course these things 
cost money. To start without the nec- 
essary capital is to handicap oneself 
unduly. 

These are the qualifications which | 
consider necessary to success in agricul- 
ture. For the man who can measure up 
agriculture offers real opportunities, but 
the man who is deficient in these re- 
quirements should enter a specialized 
occupation. The farmer should be able 
to rear and educate a family well, to 
accumulate enough capital to provide 
for the contingencies of old age, and to 
be of real service to his community. 
Beyond these things it is doubtful if an 
estate is for the best welfare of one’s 
children. Scientific agriculture is the 
most interesting of occupations and 
offers endless opportunities to provide 
the world with something better in both 
plant and animal life. It offers one the 
opportunity to live and grow free from 
the incumbrances of a city existence, to 
rear a family in an ideal environment, 
and to maintain that attitude of good- 
will towards his fellow men which is 
essentially the product of a proud and 
happy existence.—R. B. Richardson, 
Gonic, N. H. 


Teaching as a Profession 


I have been asked to present to you 
the opportunities in the teaching pro- 
fession. Before doing that may I pre- 
sent to you the requisites of the profes- 
sion. The teaching career is one of the 
great professions; for it seems to me 
that one must possess many qualities 
that are not found in several of the 
other professions. 

Previous to entering any field one 
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ought to make an analysis of oneself. 
Also one should consult people who are 
in the field. The best educational 
thought of the country suggests that one 
should possess at least the following 
characteristics if one expects to make a 
success in the educational world: 

1. Scholarship. It is essential to keep 
oneself posted in one’s particular field. 
A growing teacher is likely to be a suc- 
cessful one. 

2. Honesty and character are neces- 
sary characteristics of the teacher. Par- 
ents and the public have from the begin- 
ning of educational history demanded 
that the teachers of this country be 
strictly honest and persons of unques- 
tionable character. 

3. Open-mindedness. It will never do 
in this field to be “set” and so self-cen- 
tered as to think that one knows the 
only way a thing should be taught, ac- 
complished, or decided, for in no other 
profession do outside influences deter- 
mine to such a large degree our meth- 
ods. 

4. It is essential that one be a lover 
of children and young people. Unless 
one can feel happier in the presence of 
these people one will find it difficult to 
succeed. The mental, social, and phy- 
sical changes that take place during 
one’s school life require, on the part of 
the leader, sympathy, kindness, cour- 
tesy, optimism, and love. 

What are the opportunities of the 
teaching profession? 

1. At the present time there are near- 
ly one million teachers employed in the 
public schools of this country. The 
average length of a teacher’s services in 
the elementary schools is about six 
years. In the secondary schools teach- 
ers remain somewhat longer, and in the 
colleges and universities their length of 
service will average much longer. 

2. There will always be opportunities 
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in the schools for the well-trained and 
experienced teachers. The colleges and 
the larger cities are always looking for 
the experienced teacher. Research de- 
partments are beginning to have a place 
in the large city school systems and uni- 
versities. Such positions require the 
best brains of the profession. 

3. The financial reward for public 
service is always below that for similar 
services in private business concerns. 
Likewise, the average teacher’s salary in 
this country is small. The following 
Statistics give the salaries of various po- 
sitions: 


d. Education that has been paid 
for largely by parents is now 
becoming a part of public school 
systems; to illustrate, music and 
physical training are a part of 
many school systems. 

6. Schools for preparing teachers. 
The normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges of this country offer, in general, 
the greater opportunities for the com- 
ing teacher, for they are especially 
equipped to prepare teachers for the 
profession. There are several colleges 
and universities that have excellent 
teacher-training courses, and also there 


MEDIAN SALARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


1926-1927 
Principal Teachers 
Cities—P opudation Superintendent H.S. Elem. Elem. H. S. 
100,000 and over 10,087 4,813 3,437 2,012 2,583 
30 to 100,000 6,428 4,138 2,536 1,565 2,060 
10 to 30,000 4,785 3,424 2,250 1,381 1,806 
5 to 10,000 4,026 2,821 2,229 1,281 1,681 
4. The supply of teachers. At the are many vocational schools that have 


present time there is a sufficient num- 
ber of inexperienced teachers for gen- 
eral teaching. In some of the subject 
fields and the vocational positions, there 
are many excellent opportunities avail- 
able. I should therefore suggest to those 
who are planning to enter the educa- 
tional field that they continue their 
training long enough to be qualified for 
a specialist. 

5. A greater per cent of the popula- 
tion will continue its education. 

a. The compulsory school age is 
being raised in various sections 
of the country. 

b. Adult education is rapidly in- 
creasing through part-time edu- 
cation. 

c. Extension courses have just 
opened a new field of education. 
Our universities are continually 
increasing the number of these 
courses. 


recently introduced courses for teachers. 
At many of these institutions a large 
per cent of the student body is able to 
earn a part of their normal or college 
expenses. In fact, a four-year teacher- 
training course can be secured for a 
much smaller sum than in other pro- 
fessions.—William H. Buker. 


Entering the Coal Business 


Usually the boy is first given some 
small office job for a few months. He 
is then sent to the mines and works a 
short time in certain hard coal and soft 
coal mines. He is sent from one section 
to another of the mining regions until 
he becomes well acquainted with the 
topography. Any geological knowledge 
he may have will be helpful. While 
he is at the mines he is allowed to exe- 
cute a few buying orders. Next he is 
brought back to the main office and sent 
to some large boiler-room where he 
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learns how to “fire.” After a month 
or two of this, he is put in as close 
touch as possible with some of the rail- 
road terminal piers where coal is han- 
dled. From that work he gets an idea 
of the enormity of the trade from the 
railroad angle. By this time, he is 
considered ready to put on the road 
and is now brought back to one of the 
offices, where he will do office work 
again, but in telephone touch with buy- 
ers of coal. Finally, he is given some 
small section to canvass for orders. 
From then on he advances or drops out 
of sight according to his natural adap- 
tability for salesmanship and his mental 
ability to keep abreast of the constantly 
changing and apparently contradictory 
phases of the coal trade. This training 
usually lasted about two years before 
the man was definitely put out as a 
salesman. No particular preference or 
prejudice was felt as regards a college 
training. 

The above was the trade habit in 
Philadelphia, which is the central point 
for the American Wholesale Coal Trade. 
It was the training generally insisted 
upon in the period before the War. 
Since the War it seems that men are be- 
ing taken in on the basis of family in- 
fluence which would swing tonnage to 
the coal house giving the trial. Of 
course, the tonnage profits would pay 
for training the man. 

As regards New England, I do not 
believe any such “course of sprouts” is 
generally practiced. A likely looking 


_ boy is taken into an office, where he 

gets a general smattering of sales and 
traffic. He is soon put on the road, and 
what he actually learns of coals and 
their uses is picked up gradually from 
_ his road experience—in other words, at 
the expense of the buyer. This is prob- 


ably an off-shoot of the after-War 
period and I think it can be safely said 
that the next decade will see a going 
back to a careful training of the young 
salesman. 

A word as to how a boy with no pull 
and common school training can get into 
the coal business. About his only 
chance would be to get any kind of a 
small office job and so impress his worth 
that the concern would see a good in- 
vestment in giving him a_ thorough 
training. 

As to what the boy should study or 
how he may prepare himself, I should 
say a very definite mastery of the geog- 
raphy of the Eastern, Middle and South 
Middle States, including the railroad 
network, would first be seen by and ap- 
peal to the employer. Time spent in the 
coal regions of Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia is helpful. For the boy with 
a college education, geology, business 
practice, economics, and many of the 
allied subjects are helpful. 

Please let me give this word. For 
the period 1907 to 1917 the Wholesale 
Coal Trade meant exhaustive prepara- 
tion and hard work. The period of 
1917 through 1928 saw mental agility 
taking the place of the more solid pre- 
vious period. At the present time the 
swing is going back to where it was 
before the War, with tremendously 
hard work and perseverance as the cor- 
nerstone for success. Personally, I do 
not think the average young man in- 
tends or is able to work as hard today 
as he did when starting in twenty years 
ago. Therefore, I believe the ability to 
make haste slowly and soundly, to be 
steadfast to the chosen line of business 
or profession, will spell success in the 
immediate future.—-D. H. Newell, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. 











Old and New Apprenticeship 


ArNOLD LeEvITAS 


Vocational Schools, New York City 


Apprenticeship in the early days. Ap- 
prenticeship originated in the early days 
in Babylon. When an artisan took in a 
boy to teach him his trade, the law pro- 
vided that the master must adopt the 
apprentice and treat him asa son. The 
Babylonian code of Hamurabi speaks 
of this form of apprenticeship as a 
“blood fiction,”’ and regards it as one of 
the important elements in the civiliza- 
tion of the Babylonians. 

Among the later Greeks, apprentice- 
ship was regulated by agreement—to 
which both parties were held to strict 
account; and this agreement was of a 
public nature, based on legislation. Un- 
der the Roman Empire, however, ap- 
prenticeship was regulated by individ- 
ual contract. There was no fixed term 
of years or rate of wages—excepting 
that provided by the parties to the con- 
tract. Roman records are now at hand 
showing apprenticeship in the trades of 
weaving, shorthand-writing, flute-play- 
ing, hair-dressing, and nail-smithing. 

In former days, apprenticeship ap- 
plied to the professions as well as to 
the trades. In fact, when colleges and 
universities were not in existence, the 
medical man, the lawyer, and engineer 
had to acquire the knowledge of their 
profession through apprenticeship with 
a master. Even in chivalry there exist- 
ed an apprenticeship. Knighthood re- 
quired seven years’ service as page and 
seven years as squire before the rank 
was conferred. In the trades, the ap- 
prentice was required to produce a 
“masterpiece,” at the end of his ap- 





prenticeship period, to get his journey 
man’s certificate. 

Even today we have a form of ap 
prenticeship in the professions, which 
is similar to the old forms—although 
these apprenticeships are not always 
obligatory. As an illustration, we have 
the interne in the hospital, after his 
graduation at the medical school; or the 
young lawyer, working in the office of 
an experienced attorney in order to get 
the necessary training; or the young pu- 
pil-teacher, getting training in the class- 
room under supervision of an experi- 
enced instructor. 

In the trades—although our form of 
apprenticeship has changed materially 
from that of the earlier days—we have 
apprenticeship based on similar princi- 
ples and reasons; but the method of 
learning the trade, on the part of the 
apprentice, has changed with the needs 
of the times. 

Apprenticeship in the colonial days. 
In the early days of the Colonies, there 
were two types of apprenticeship—one 
was a voluntary apprenticeship, and was 
extended to the young people living in 
the Colonies; and the other was invol- 
untary, and consisted of people sent 
over to the Colonies from England. 

The early colonists regarded volun- 
tary apprenticeship as a preparation for 
life as well as a trade, and expected the 
master to include, in his training of the 
voluntary apprentice, development of 
character and training for good citizen- 
ship. The master was also expected to 
teach his apprentice reading and writ- 
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ing and give him Biblical instruction. 
On the other hand, the master had au- 
tocratic powers, and could transfer the 
services of his apprentice at his con- 
venience. When the apprentice ran 
away, the master could have him 
brought back and could lengthen his 
term of apprenticeship. 

The involuntary apprentices—those 
sent over from England by the authori- 
ties—consisted of the poor boys, with- 
out means of support; debtors, impris- 
oned for non-payment of their just 
debts; and convicts, marked for de- 
portation. Sometimes, children kid- 
napped by a gang of bandits were also 
brought over here for so-called “‘appren- 
ticeship.”” This apprenticeship was 
really a form of servitude—the master 
paying the authorities a certain amount 
a head for these unfortunates. They 
were later called “indented servants.” 

The reason for the existence of this 
involuntary servitude lay in the need of 
the Colonies for cheap labor, and the 
term of this servitude differed in the 
various Colonies. In Virginia, it was 
seven years; in Maryland, five years; 
in Rhode Island, ten years. When an 
indented servant ran away, he could 
be brought back and given a longer 
term to serve and be subjected to cor- 
poral punishment. 

This kind of involuntary servitude 
waned with the change of conditions 
—particularly with the advent of slav- 
ery, since negroes could be held for 
life, and the master also had the right 
to the services of the descendants of his 
negro slaves. Before the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, the old-time in- 
voluntary servitude had almost disap- 
peared from the Colonies. 

Apprenticeship at the dawn of the 
factory system. For about a hundred 
years before the factory system was 
ushered in, there existed a form of ap- 





prenticeship which might be called a 
modification of the earlier forms. The 
term of apprenticeship was, in accord- 
ance with location and conditions, be- 
tween one and twenty years. In some 
respects, this newer form of apprentice- 
ship was more severe than its predeces- 
sor, since a number of apprentices were 
indentured by local authorities as a 
means of poor relief, as a penalty for 
debt, or for idleness. 

But between the years 1794 and 1800, 
we find the beginnings of the factory 
system, and this brought about a great 
change in the conditions of apprentice- 
ship. During the years of 1820 and 
1830, there sprang up a number of fac- 
tories. Among these were the great 
mills oi Pawtucket, R. I., Lowell, Mass., 
and Lawrence, Mass. These mills en- 
couraged the employment of child la- 
bor; and since the work was divided 
into very simple and specialized opera- 
tions, there was little opportunity of 
teaching the young people a full trade. 

The factory system added many chil- 
dren to industry; it divested apprentice- 
ship of its educational features; and it 
removed the personal relation between 
master and worker. The hours of labor 
in the factory were from sunup to sun- 
down. 

There were two systems of hiring 
labor—that of hiring a family and of 
hiring the services of individual work- 
ers. But the factory sought particu- 
larly to reduce wages to the minimum; 
and for that purpose hired as many be- 
ginners, or learners, as possible, and dis- 
placed the journeymen. This condition 
resulted in great dissatisfaction, and it 
also developed many poorly prepared 
workingmen. 

When the Civil War came, the ap- 
prenticeship question became more seri- 
ous. Many of the able-bodied men were 
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withdrawn from industry; and_ this 
made it necessary to employ :aore chil- 
dren and also women. With the end of 
the Civil War, specialization and divi- 
sion of labor were greatly developed; 
and apprentices were few who were able 
to acquire full knowledge of a trade. 
Most of them learned special tasks. 

Trade unions seeking to regulate ap- 
prenticeship. The trade unions, which 
were then developing, recognized a seri- 
ous menace in the decline of the appren- 
ticeship system, and sought to regulate 
it by legislative enactment and through 
their own regulations. The unions ad- 
vocated the following measures: 

a. Apprenticeship period—no less 

than five years 

b. Number of apprenticeships per 

shop limited 

c. Employer to 

trade 

d. Employer to be responsible for 

moral education 

e. Legal system of indenture 

In 1871 the State of New York, at 
the urging of the unions, passed an Ap- 
prenticeship Law, embodying some of 
the above suggestions, and fixed penal- 
ties for violation; but the law was so 
worded that it did very little good. In 
fact, in time it was entirely neglected. 
The labor unions, in the different states, 
thereupon tried their own restrictions. 
In 1900, seventeen out of forty-eight 
national unions introduced regulations; 
and, in 1904, there were seventy out of 
one hundred and twenty national bodies 
that enacted apprenticeship regulations. 
These regulations did not have the de- 
sired results; and apprenticeship grad- 
ually fell into decay. 

The following table shows the propor- 
tion of apprentices to shops in the 
United States during a period of fifty 
years: 


teach the whole 


Year Apprentice to the Number of Shops 


ee One apprentice to 33 shops 
1880 ..... One apprentice to 87 shops 
1890 ..... One apprentice to 62 shops 
1900 ..... One apprentice to 88 shops 
eee One apprentice to 96 shops 


The decline of the apprenticeship sys- 
tem destroyed the means of getting 
skilled workers. It became necessary 
therefore, to recruit skilled labor from 
abroad. This was done for a time—un- 
til laws were passed against the impor- 
tation of labor. 

In the meantime, the State of Wis- 
consin passed some laws which helped 
to make apprenticeship more effective 
there. Investigations were then made 
by the states of New York and Massa- 
chusetts to find the reasons for the de- 
cay of the apprenticeship system, and 
the following conclusions were reached: 

a. There was no longer a need for a 
large proportion of skilled workers 
—as was the case before the fac- 
tory system came. 

b. It seemed unprofitable for employ- 
ers to train apprentices in the shop. 

c. Special training-schools were found 
desirable. 

d. Employers felt that they could not 
always retain the trained appren- 
tices in their own shops after a 
period of training. 

e. Journeymen had no time to teach 
apprentices, and these journeymen 
had a natural dislike for the ap- 
prentices. 

f. Parents did not want their children 
to spend their time learning when 
they could be earning wages. 

As a result of all these investigations, 
there came the advocacy of special 
schools for the training of apprentices; 
and this suggestion was adopted in 
many of the States, with good results. 

Present conditions in industry. Al- 
though conditions in the trade have 
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been somewhat remedied within the past 
fifty years, they are still far from ideal; 
and much may yet be done to help the 
beginner in his chosen trade. 

A recent survey, made by the State 
of New York, showed that many chil- 
dren leave school too early—without 
getting adequate preliminary education. 
The reasons for leaving are given as 
follows: 

a. Earnings necessary to family 

b. Children dissatisfied with school 

c. Preference for work 

There is even now little guidance for 
children with regard to their car2ers and 
their work—although that is develop- 
ing—and children take the first job 
they can get, which is unskilled labor 
or routine work. The wages are, there- 
fore, low, the job is of short duration, 
and much time is lost between jobs. 
Very rarely, under these conditions, is 
there a future for the child. 

The following are some of the reme- 
dies suggested for the curing of the 
present-day apprenticeship problem: 
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a. Continuation schools—for supple- 
mentary education in industrial 
life, hygiene, related academic 
work, civics, trade training 

b. Vocational guidance—before en- 
tering trade and after entering 
trade. 

c. Closer supervision by trades unions 
and employers’ associations. 

Most of the states of the Union have 

now introduced these remedies and 
others, and are getting results. The 
continuation school, while still in its in- 
fancy, shows a promising future—al- 
though it has to meet with much oppo- 
sition. Vocational guidance has proven 
itself to be useful in many cases, al- 
though some harm has been done 
through over-confidence. In a number 
of the trades, the supervision of ap- 
prenticeship by the trades unions and 
employers’ worked 
well, and, as a result, we begin to no- 
tice a higher grade of workmanship in 
the various industries of the country 
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Editorial Department 


Guests of Honor presented by Dr. 
Daniel Poling at the National Youth 
Radio Conference during the month of 
February, over the National Broadcast- 
ing Company network every Sunday 
afternoon at 3 oclock Eastern Stand- 
ard time, were as follows: 


Dr. Mary Holmes Stevens Hayes, 
Director of the New \ ork Vocational 
Service for Juniors. 


Our Guest of Honor today is Dr. 
Mary Holmes Stevens Haye», Director 
of the New York Vocational Service 
for Juniors, and former president of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. I would name Dr. Hayes as 
among any half-dozen women leaders 
in the vocational guidance field today. 
A graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, she holds a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and approached the 
field of vocational guidance from the 
substantial background of training as a 
psychologist. 

She began her work as a_ psychol- 
ogist in the Juvenile Court in Chicago. 
She has applied her psychological skill 
to a variety of work for social better- 
ment, including both research and di- 
rect social activity. During the War 
Dr. Hayes served as civilian expert in 
the psychology division in the Surgeon 
General’s office in Washington. She had 
a large part, too, in the excellent bulle- 
tin which was issued several years ago 
by the U. S. Children’s Bureau on Vo- 
cational Guidance and Placement, and 
which was all the more valuable because 
of the much greater scarcity then than 
now of authoritative, up-to-date infor- 
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mation in that industrial field. She has 
worked also in other ways in the field 
of industrial psychology, and has studied 
the occupations of subnormal minors in 
Newark, New Jersey. 

As Director of the Vocational Ser\ 
ice for Juniors, she has maintained in 
New York City, on a very high profes- 
sional level, a program of guidance and 
of scholarship aid in certain selected 
schools, as a demonstration and argu- 
ment for extending guidance through- 
out the public schools of the city. Be- 
sides making other researches she has 
published a highly praised study of 
places in New York City were voca- 
tional training for juniors may be had. 

I take great pleasure, Dr. Hayes, in 
presenting you to our audience of young 
people and their friends. We appre- 
ciate, too, very much, your interest in 
what we are trying to do in this hour. 


Mr. Frank M. Leavitt, Associate Su- 
periniendent of the Pittsburgh Publi; 
Schools. 


Our Guest of Honor today is Mr. 
Frank M. Leavitt, Associate Superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
Our very good friend, Dr. Edward Ry- 
nearson, says of Mr. Leavitt: “The suc- 
cess of guidance in the Pittsburgh 
Schools is due largely to him. He was 
the first president of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association and prob- 
ably the first college professor to give a 
course in vocational guidance.” That is 
high praise for any man. Coming from 
Dr. Rynearson, it has more than ordi- 
nary significance. 

Mr. Leavitt has been an assistant in- 
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structor in shop work in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, a teacher 
in manual training, and the principal of 
manual training schools in Boston. He 
was for seven years Associate Professor 
of Industrial Education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago before coming to Pitts- 
burgh. He has conducted extension 
courses for teachers in the University of 
Chicago, University of Wisconsin, New 
York Teacher’s College, Buffalo Nor- 
mal School, Pennsylvania State College, 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
and the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Leavitt was the first president of 
the Vocational Guidance Association. 
He has served as president of the East- 
ern Manual Training Association, presi- 
dent of the Manual Training Depart- 
ment of the N. E. A., president of the 
Elementary Manual Arts Association, 
president of the Vocational Education 
Association of the Middle West, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Education in the Chicago City Club. 

Truly he has been a pioneer, but as 
a pioneer he has been more than a path- 
finder; he has been always a construc- 
tive engineer. 

It is a very great privilege, Mr. Lea- 
vitt, to introduce you to this great audi- 
ence of young people and friends of 


young people. 


Dr. Harry Dexter Kitson, Projessor 
of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


Our Guest of Honor today is Dr. 
Harry Dexter Kitson, Professor of Ed- 
ucation in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Upon graduation from col- 
lege Dr. Kitson went into business. In 
a furniture factory he moved up the 
vocational ladder from humble sander 
of chair-rails, through the designer’s 
room, into the position of secretary of 
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the company. His interest in the appli- 
cation of psychology to everyday life 
led him to graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where for a time 
he was an Assistant in Psychology. For 
five years he was an instructor in psy- 
chology in the University of Chicago. 
Here he received his degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. He spent six years as 
Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, and since 1925 has held 
his present position at Columbia. He 
has served as summer lecturer at Har- 
vard University, New York University, 
Denver University, and Colorado Agri- 
cultural College. 

Dr. Kitson has been an understand- 
ing friend of this Conference from its 
beginning. He has given us many help- 
ful suggestions and much valuable time. 
We are especially grateful for his as- 
sistance in the Vocational Essay Con- 
test and that he has consented to serve 
as one of the judges. 

Dr. Kitson is a prolific writer. His 
recent book, How to Find the Right 
Vocation, which I have mentioned a 
number of times in this Radio Confer- 
ence, is significant. It meets the need of 
many people to whom little attention 
has hitherto been paid. His other books 
and magazine articles have been of in- 
spiration and definite assistance to thou- 
sands of readers. 

For several years our friend has been 
training vocational counselors. His 
students have gone to all parts of the 
world to organize vocational guidance 
programs. He is a former president of 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation and is still an adviser on mat- 
ters of policy and procedure within the 
organization. 

Dr. Kitson, it gives me unusual pleas- 
ure to introduce you to our radio audi- 
ence. 
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Miss May Rogers Lane, /nstructor in 
Vocational Guidance, State Normal 
and Training School, Oswego, New 
York. 


Our Guest of Honor for this after- 
noon is Miss May Rogers Lane, Instruc- 
tor in Vocational Guidance, State Nor- 
mal and Training School, Oswego, New 
York. Few people in any organization 
or movement have devoted as much 
time, thought, or personal effort to the 
work as has Miss Lane, who is program 
chairman for the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, which will hold 
its annual convention in Detroit, Feb- 
ruary 19-21. Miss Lane is a New 
Englander by birth, ancestry, and edu- 
cation. She attended Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege and began her professional career 
as principal of a four-room grammar 
school in southern New Hampshire. She 
soon began to be interested in the prob- 
lem of what her pupils were going to do 
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when they left school. After receiving 
her Master’s degree at Wisconsin, she 
held a fellowship in research training at 
the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union in Boston. Miss Lane 
traveled extensively as “Expert and 
Special Agent’ for the United States 
Department of Labor. Later, for tw 
years she headed the Division of Occu- 
pational Research with the White-Wil- 
liams Foundation in Philadelphia. |: 
Cleveland for two years she held a sim 
lar position. For some years Miss Lane 
has been a member of the summer fac 
ulty of the State Normal School at Os- 
wego. She has written several publica- 
tions for the International Textbook 
Company, the third of which, Vocation: 
in Industry, will soon be off the press 
Miss Lane has cooperated splendidly 
with the National Youth Radio Con- 
ference. 
Lane, to present you to the young peo- 
ple of the Conference. 


It is a great pleasure, Miss 
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Field Department 


The Case Method at Harvard 

The writer has for several years been 
attempting to use the case method, stim- 
ulated somewhat, no doubt, by the use 
of that method in other departments of 
Harvard University — Medical School, 
Law School, Social Ethics Department, 
and Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Since no clear parallel 
exists between work in education and 
that in other fields, there has been a 
progressive development in the courses 
of vocational guidance, this development 
strangely enough taking place from the 
complex to the simple rather than in 
the opposite direction. 

Our first efforts took the form of 
working out and analyzing the several 
issues involved in a given case. This, 
however, led to confusion between issues 
and alternative lines of action, and it 
was early found that many students 
could not clearly distinguish the edu- 
cational issues involved. A_ simpler 
method was, therefore, proposed and 
used; namely, to have case reports 
based upon, first, a statement of the sev- 
eral alternatives possible; second, an 
analysis of the pros and cons of each 
alternative; and third, a statement of 
the proposed solution, with its defense. 

The use of this method is thoroughly 
satisfactory, except for the repetition 
involved in the mere writing of the ar- 
guments. Thus the affirmative argu- 
ment for one alternative is likely to be- 
come in effect the negative argument for 
another. Furthermore, the supporting 
argument for the preferred alternative 
is very likely to be in large measure a 
repetition of previously outlined reason- 
ing, and many reports peter out and be- 
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come anti-climactic on account of reluct- 
ance to repeat previously stated argu- 
ments in strong enough terms. 

Consequently, the present plan with 
which we are now experimenting is to 
put the preferred solution first. The 
obvious disadvantage of this method is 
that the student of vocational guidance 
may jump to a conclusion without suffi- 
cient analysis and with insufficient con- 
sideration of other alternatives. For 
this reason the student is encouraged 
to work out in his own notes, not to be 
handed in with the report, a genuine 
analysis or “factoring” of alternatives 
with pros and cons appropriately lined 
up opposite each other. This method 
is recommended to help students see all 
the ramifications of the problem before 
reaching their decision. 

Under this plan the student’s report 
gives first his solution (or the line of 
action recommended ), and next he gives 
the argument in support of his recom- 
mendation. From the standpoint of 
logic this statement of supporting rea- 
sons will necessarily dispose of other 
alternatives, because no line of action 
ought to be followed if it can be shown 
that some other action would be better. 
In short, a proposed solution must be 
shown to be logical, practical, beneficial, 
and better than other proposals calcu- 
lated to accomplish the ends in view. 

It is important in all reports to use 
the form of the lawyer’s brief rather 
than to allow disceursing at length in 
connected form. The lawyer’s brief 
always uses complete sentences, but 
preserves as well the point-by-point ap- 
proach. 

The above method applies equally 
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well to cases involving the counseling of 
individuals and to administrative prob- 
lems involving plans for guidance. 

Students sometimes object that state- 
ments of cases are too short, and it is 
true that one of the books prepared at 
Harvard states many of its cases in 
sketchy or summary fashion. If fuller 
statements are desired, instructors or 
students may add their own specifica- 
tion to any given case and reports may 
proceed from that basis. 

It must be remembered that the case 
plan is only a method of exercises de- 
signed for practice in thinking about the 
problems of vocational guidance, and 
that in a real case we should always get 
whatever additional facts seem neces- 
sary. Furthermore, although for prac- 
tice in the hypothetical case the report 
recommends specific proposed solution, 
in actual counseling this will rarely be 
done, since the individual must make 
his own decisions. Perhaps two differ- 
ent forms of the reports will be found 
advisable: the factoring of the several 
alternatives in cases involving an indi- 
vidual to be counseled, and the support 
of a proposed solution in cases involving 
administrative situations or perfecting 
of plans. 

Students find difficulty with the case 
method, it is true, but they almost uni- 
versally come to the end of the course 
seeing its value and believing in it. It 
encourages deeper thinking. Best of 
all, it offers a method which young peo- 
ple may use advantageously in solving 
their own educational and vocational 
problems.—J. M. B. 





Correlating English with Vocational 
Guidance 

As a contribution toward moderniz- 

ing the English courses of our second- 

ary schools, the publishers of Harry D. 

Kitson’s How to Find the Right Voca- 


tion are distributing a pamphlet ' based 
on the book and suggesting how the 
aims of the English teacher can be cor- 
related practically with the aims of vo- 
cational guidance. 

The booklet provides suggestive exer- 
cises in biographical study from the 
point of view of vocational success, a 
series of topics for vocational talks by, 
pupils in the classroom or the audi 
torium, vocational discussion topics re 
lated to current events, as well as as 
signments in correspondence, narration 
exposition, description, argument, ar 
formal debate on guidance topics. 

Projects based on these suggestior 
have been completed at Providence 
Rhode Island; Tuckahoe, New York 
and Muncie, Indiana. Similar projects 
are planned at Brooklyn, New York 
Cincinnati, Ohio; New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Miami, Arizona; Los Gatos, Cali 
fornia; and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Miss Alice M. Blessing, teacher of 
English at Providence Classical High 
School, has completed an interesting 
report of an oral-theme project based 
on the Kitson text. Miss Blessing’s 
plan was to have a class of her ninth- 
grade pupils devote a month to giving 
three-minute talks daily, followed by 
comments and constructive criticism 
from the class. At the time of giving 
the talk, the speaker handed the teacher 
an outline and a set of references. In 
all, seventeen topics were discussed. 
Some of them were: The career of a 
person who has been appointed or 
elected to an important position; a re- 
cent activity of an American who has 
won a name for himself in a field of 
work that attracts me; the career of an 





1 How English Teachers Can Help Pupils 
Choose Vocations, with a foreword by Max 
J. Herzberg, 16pp., obtainable free of charg« 
irom Educational Dept., Harper & Bros., 
New York. 
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athlete in whom I am interested; what 
| have found out about an advanced 
school I have in mind to attend; why 
girls should plan their careers carefully; 
an interview with a successful person 
{ my community; an invention that 
nas created opportunities for new kinds 
of work within the past ten years; why 
Lindbergh is successful; the career of a 
Providence Classical High School grad- 
uate who did not go to college, and the 
areer of one who did go. 

Miss Blessing concentrated on the 
group of topics running largely to biog- 
raphy, as ome way of inserting the 
study of occupations naturally in oral- 
theme work. She points out that the 
hero-worship so conspicuous in the 
adolescent period has long been the 
medium through which good character 
and ideals of citizenship have been 
taught. Why not, she asks, wiser choice 
of vocations also? 

Miss Maud Michael, Head of the 
English Department and also Director 
of Guidance in the Muncie Junior High 
School, reporting on her project, tells 
how one boy who was “a very poor stu- 
dent in all subjects, especially English, 
was interested in writing a biography of 
our mayor, an interesting and eccentric 
character. The boy had the interviews 
as suggested by Dr. Kitson and organ- 
ized the material by his outline. He 
was so eager to do his work well that 
he corrected it as many times as nec- 
essary in order to have it look and 
sound right.” 

Miss Michael also tells of the work 
of a group of girls in this connection. 
Their project was to make illustrated 
books covering “the seven stages of a 
girl’s life.’ To represent the stages 
illustrated in their books, these girls 
enlisted the aid of some boys in a 
group of low I. Q. students. Miss 
Michael’s assignments, based on the 


suggestions offered, included autobiog- 
raphies, studies of home industries, and 
occupational discussions. 

Miss Margaret A. Bittner, of the 
Eastchester High School faculty at 
Tuckahoe, used the Kitson book as a 
basis for composition assignments in 
grades VIII, IX, XI, and XII. The 
compositions were so fine that they were 
deemed worthy of exhibition. They 
range from very short to very long, and 
they represent the work of pupils with 
I. Q.’s ranging from 76 to 130, includ 
ing both American and foreign-born 
children. One pupil of Miss Bittner’s, 
an eighth-grade girl of fourteen years, 
wrote a 5,000-word autobiography en- 
titled Believe it or Not, combining the 
facts up to the present with a fictitious 
narrative of her future career, taking 
herself interestingly through high school 
and college, into a teaching and writ- 
ing career, culminating in marriage, 
travel, and a family. The imaginative 
grasp of the whole guidance idea shown 
by this child is extraordinary, and the 
significant point is that it found expres- 
sion through her work in the English 
class. The story, Believe it or Not, 
should be published somewhere, entire, 
as an example of the possibilities in cor- 
relating English with guidance. The 
thirty-eight themes completed by Miss 
Bittner’s children might well serve as a 
set of criteria in various grades for work 
of this kind. Topics include, for ex- 
ample, Our Trip to the Breyer Ice 
Cream Plant, Aviation as a Vocation, 
The Tree Surgeon, The Field of En- 
gineering, Letters, The Fortune Teller, 
Vocational Stories, How to Get a Job, 
Careers of Famous Contemporaries, and 
Dramatic Sketches in the form of argu- 
mentative dialogue. 

Teachers working out projects of this 
kind are invited to communicate with 
the writer at Newark Central High 
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School.—William Lewin, Central High 
School, Newark, N. J. 





New Jersey Vocational Guidance 
Association 

A meeting of the Board of Governors 
was held at the Washington Restaurant, 
Newark, on the evening of January 23, 
1931. Items of interest developed 
through the reports of various commit- 
tees. 

Miss Edith Richardson reported cir- 
cularizing the membership with an arti- 
cle on Placement by Mr. Meyer of the 
Essex County Vocational Schools and 
providing publishing houses with a 
membership list for advertising pur- 
poses. Several papers have been pre- 
pared by leaders in various phases of 
educational work in the state and two 
have been sent out to members. L. A. 
Rice of the State Department, Trenton, 
writes on Commercial Education and 
Guidance and L. C. Wilsey, Personnel 
Director of the Globe Indemnity, New- 
ark, comes out in criticism of commonly 
accepted interview methods. Other ar- 
ticles will follow and copies may be 
secured by writing to the secretary of 
the local organization. 

The chairman of the membership 
committee, Dr. Tharp, reported a plan 
to zone the state and put on a cam- 
paign through subchairmen of the dis- 
tricts in an attempt to increase mem- 
bership through personal contact. 

A revised constitution was presented 
by Mr. Jeffryes. This will be placed in 
the hands of each member and will be 
acted upon at the annual meeting in 
May. The sectional meeting on guid- 
ance held in connection with the New 
Jersey Vocational and Arts Convention 
at Asbury Park, March 14, contains 
addresses by Mr. Roy G. Fales of the 
State Education Department, Albany, 
on The Industrial Arts Teacher and 


Guidance, A Challenge; by Mr. Samue! 
Gillingham of the Atlantic City Voca- 
tional Schools, on Guidance Program 
in the Vocational School; and Mr 
Meyer of the Essex County Vocationa! 
Schools will address the group on Place- 
ment Problems. The May meeting will 
be held in conjunction with the State 

High School Teachers’ Convention. 
—E. K. Ford, Secretar, 

Radio Series on Educational and 

Vocational Guidance 

The first of a Radio Series on Educa 
tional and Vocational Guidance, spon 
sored by the Wisconsin Vocationa! 
Guidance Association and _ broadcast 
over station WITMJ on Sunday after 
noons, 1:45-2:00, was given on Febru 
ary 15. The dates of the broadcasts 
are as follows: 

February 15. Vocational Guidance 
Conserving Manpower in the State— 
Lieut. Gov. Henry C. Huber of Madi 
3on. 

February 22 
terest in Guidance 





Organized Labor's In- 
Henry Ohl of Mil- 





waukee, President, Wisconsin Federa 
tion of Labor. 
March 1. The Central Position of 


Guidance in Education—John Callahan 
of Madison, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

March 8. The Value of an Aim or 
Life-Career Motive—Frank Holt, Reg- 
istrar and Director, Bureau of Guidance 
and Records, University of Wisconsin 

March 15. Guiding the Employed 
Minor—George Hambrecht of Madison 
State Director of Vocational Education. 

March 22. Industry’s Interest in 
Personnel Adjustment—Phil Koehring 
of Milwaukee, President of National 
Equipment Corporation. 

March 29. Who Should Go To Col- 
lege—President Glenn Frank, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
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April 5. Business and _ Industrial 
Leaders as Counselors—E. C. Doudna, 
Secretary of the Board of Regents of 
the State Teachers’ Colleges. 

April 12. Providing Systematic and 
Economical Guidance—A. H. Edgerton, 
Director of Vocational Guidance at the 
University of Wisconsin and Past Presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 

April 19. Values of a Guidance 
Program—Dr. W. W. Kelley, President 
yf the Board of Education, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, 


Vocational Guidance over the 

Columbia Broadcasting System 

[he Vocational Guidance programs 
if the American Schoo! of the Air are 
presented every Friday at 2.30 P. M. 
Eastern Standard time, 1.30 P. M. Cen- 
tral time, 12.30 P. M. Mountain time, 
11.30 Pacific time. The programs are 
carried by the following stations: 


WABC New York City 
WHEC Rochester, N. Y. 
WGR Buffalo, N. Y. 
WLBZ Bangor, Maine 
WEAN Providence, R. | 
WDRC Hartford, Conn 
WNAC Boston, Mass. 
WORC Worcester, Mass. 
WPG Atlantic City, N. J 
WCAU Philadelphia, Pa 
WHP Harrisburg, Pa 
WJAS Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WMAL Washington, D. C 
WCAO Baltimore, Md 
WTAR Norfolk, Va. 
WDBJ Roanoke, Va. 
WADC Akron, Ohio 
WHK Cleveland, Ohio 
WKRC Cincinnati, Ohio 
WKBN Youngstown, Ohio 
WWNC §sAsheville, N. C. 
WBT Charlotte, N. C. 
WBCM _ Bay City, Mich. 
WSPD Toledo, Ohio 
WDOD ~ Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WREC Memphis, Tenn. 
WLAC Nashville, Tenn. 
WBRC Birmingham, Ala 
WISN Milwaukee, Wis 
WFBM Indianapolis, Ind 
WGL Fort Wayne, Ind 
WCCO Minneapolis, Minn 
KSCJ Sioux City, Iowa 
WM1 Waterloo, Iowa 
KMOX St. Louis, Mo. 
KMBC Kansas City, Mo 
KLRA Little Rock, Ark 
WDAY Fargo, North Dakota 
KOIL Council Bluffs, Omaha 
Nebraska 
WIBW Topeka, Kansas 
KFH Wichita, Kansas 
KFJF Oklahoma City, Okla 
KRLD Dallas, Texas 
KTSA San Antonio, Texas 
KLZ Denver, Colorado 


KVI Tacoma, Washington 


KOL Seattle, Washington 
KFPY Spokane, Washington 
KHJ Los Angeles, California 


Advance news releases covering these 
broadcasts are sent to nearly 2,000 
papers at least a week in advance of the 
program and all educators who are in- 
terested in the American School of the 
Air broadcasts and whose local papers 
are not carrying these releases, are 
urged to write the papers requesting 
that they be carried. 


Louisiana Teachers’ Association 

Those who attended the meeting of 
the Louisiana Teachers’ Association in 
Alexandria, La., November 20-22, were 
privileged in having the opportunity of 
hearing among outstanding speakers Dr. 
Franklin J. Keller, Principal of the East 
Side Continuation School of New York 
City. Dr. Keller addressed a General 
Session on Friday, November 21, at 
7.30 P. M., and also spoke at the meet- 
ing of the High School Department the 
same morning and at the Vocational 
Guidance Section meeting that after- 
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noon. The subject of his address be- 
fore the General “High 
School for Every Child,” and before the 
High School Department he spoke on 
“Personality Factors in Guidance.” giv- 
ing a most interesting and inspiring de- 
scription of the methods of guidance 
used in the East Continuation 
School, which has an enrollment of ap- 
proximately ten thousand students. 
The meeting of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Section was presided over by the 
president, Dr. Frank O. Kreager of the 
Extension Department of Louisiana 
State University. After an address by 
Dr. Keller on the administrative prob- 
lems of a continuation school, there was 
a general discussion of the various prob- 
lems of guidance as encountered in dif- 
ferent fields. A number of superinten- 
dents from the parishes of Louisiana 
reported on very satisfactory progress 
being made in initiating programs of 
guidance. In a number of communities 
committees had been appointed to de- 
velop a plan for securing occupational 
information and disseminating it. with 
a view to helping students to secure in- 
formation that would enable them best 
to equip themselves to take advantage 
of the opportunities presented in their 
home communities. The meeting was 
well attended, and those present felt 
themselves fortunate in having the op- 
portunity to discuss their problems with 
Dr. Keller, whose interest in vocational 
guidance and contact with many of its 
varied problems enabled him to offer 
valuable advice and suggestions in re- 
sponse to the many questions presented. 
Since November, 1924, vocational 
guidance has been an integral part of 
the program of the state convention of 
the Louisiana Teachers’ Association. 
Each year the association has brought 
to Louisiana some outstanding leader in 
the field of guidance to interpret the 


Session was 


Side 


various phases of the movement to a 
rapidly increasing group of persons in- 
terested. Among the former speakers 
have been Dr. Harry D. Kitson of 
Teachers College, Columbia; Mr. Pau! 
McK. Reading: and Mr. Cameror 
Beck, Personnel Director of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The New Vocational and 
Educational Guidance Association was 
responsible for the organization of the 
vocational guidance section at the state 
convention. and has also for severa 
years held an annual spring conference 
when again leaders in the vocational 
guidance movement have been asked 
be the guests of the association and its 
cooperating organizations. Among the 
speakers at the spring conferences have 
been Dr. Edward Rynearson, Dr. John 
M. Brewer, Miss Susan J. Ginn, and 
Mr. Paul McK. Reading. 


Orleans 





Dr. Franklin J]. Keller, principal ot 
the East Side Continuation School of 
New York City and consultant to the 
Rosenwald Fund, recently visited New 
Orleans with members of the Rosenwald 
Fund Committee in the interest of the 
negro trade school to be established in 
New Orleans in the near future. 

Through the courtesy of the Rosen- 
wald Fund. the New Orleans Vocationa! 
and Educational Guidance Association 
and the New Orleans High School 
Teachers’ Association were able to ar- 
range for their members to have the 
privilege of hearing Dr. Keller speak at 
a dinner meeting sponsored by both or- 
ganizations on the evening of Friday, 
January 30. Mr. James J. A. Fortier, 
president of the New Orleans Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, introduced 
the speaker, whose subject was ‘“Guid- 
ance as a Community Responsibility for 
Economic Readjustment.” 

The meeting was attended by mem- 
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bers of both of the above organizations 
and their friends, and by representatives 
of a number of civic and social organ- 
izations, among which were included the 
Orleans Parish School Board, the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, the 
New Orleans Rotary Club, the New 
Orleans Public School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, High School Scholarship Asso- 
ciation, Community Chest, Presidents’ 
Cooperative Club, Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation, Council of Jewish Women, 
Metairie Country Day School, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service, Consum- 
ers’ League, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
Personnel Department of the Continen- 
tal Bank, Louisiana League for Peace 
and Freedom, Warren Easton Coopera- 
tive Club, Gayarre Cooperative Club, 
and others. 





New Brunswick Kiwanis Club 

The Kiwanis Club of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, planned its guidance ac- 
tivity program for the year in coopera- 
tion with the junior and senior high 
schools of New Brunswick, the junior 
high school of Highland Park (a sub- 
urb of New Brunswick), and the Mid- 
dlesex County Vocational School, lo- 
cated in New Brunswick. 

An evening meeting was held on Jan- 
uary 14 at the Roosevelt Junior High 
School, to which all boys who wished 
to secure information about occupations 
and the choice of a vocation were in- 
vited. The meeting was attended by 
approximately 250 boys, and many par- 
ents, both fathers and mothers, attend- 
ed with their sons. The meeting opened 
with a general session, at which one 
member of the club discussed the fun- 
damental purpose of guidance, point- 
ing out, first, how and why boys need 
to discover themselves through a real- 
ization of their abilities, aptitudes, 
knowledges, and skills: second, how 


and why boys need to know more about 
occupational life than they do today 
and why they should know about occu- 
pational life in several fields of activ- 
ity; third, why it is necessary to advise 
with some one of experience before 
making a final choice of a vocation; 
fourth, why there is a necessity for as 
much specific preparation for the occu- 
pation as the student has the time, the 
energy, and the money to afford; fifth, 
why it is advisable to secure positions 
for which an individual has trained 
himself; and, sixth, how to secure pro- 
motions, change to new positions, and 
succeed on the job. 

Each boy was given a mimeographed 
list of those books on guidance that are 
available at each of the schools and at 
the public library. He was also fur- 
nished with a bulletin published by the 
School of Education at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, entitled “Information for Prospec- 
tive College Students” in which such 
topics as the following are discussed: 
the choice of a vocation, check list for 
study of occupations, who shall attend 
college, the increasing demand for col- 
lege education, which college or univer- 
sity should you attend, what a college 
education is, the meaning of a profes- 
sion, personal qualifications necessary 
for success in college, information the 
student should consider in selecting a 
college, where and how to secure infor- 
mation about colleges, college entrance 
requirements, coeducation, vocations for 
women, values derived from college 
training, adult or part-time education, 
general classification of colleges, col- 
leges classified on the basis of vocations, 
professions and vocations requiring col- 
lege preparation and books that will 
help you in your college problems. 

At the conclusion of the general ses- 
sion the boys broke up into smaller 
groups and met in separate classrooms, 
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where they discussed the occupation in 
which they were particularly interested. 
Members of the Kiwanis Club acted as 
leaders for these smaller groups. In 
this manner were brought to the boys 
some of the leading business men of the 
community, and the boys were given an 
opportunity to secure first-hand infor- 
mation about the occupations in which 
the club members were engaged. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the special interest 
groups: engineering, agriculture, sales- 
manship, public school teaching, jewel- 
ry, printing, dentistry, the ministry, 
medicine, law, photography, building 
trades, banking, and college teaching. 
Engineering, medicine, and law at- 
tracted the greatest number of boys. 

The meeting as a whole was voted 
successful by the boys themselves, by 
the school authorities, and by the mem- 
bers of the Guidance Committee of the 
Club. Arrangements are being perfect- 
ed for a similar meeting for the girls 
to be held this coming spring. 





A Summer Course in Guidance for 
Rural Schools 

In view of the present rapid spread 
of interest among state departments of 
education, and among leaders in rural 
education, in the promotion of guidance 
programs, it is of special interest that 
an innovation in the field of rural edu- 
cation will be the course in educational 
and vocational guidance offered at the 
University of Virginia during the com- 
ing summer, with specific reference to 
the environment and needs of rural 
boys and girls. The course is intended 
for county superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, and teachers, and also for 
representatives of national or local 
agencies interested to assist in the guid- 


ance of rural boys and girls. Guidance 
principles and its fundamental tech. 
niques are the same everywhere, but in- 
struction that deals directly with rura) 
backgrounds and school systems and 
problems should do much to expedite 
the spread of guidance in rural schoo! 
systems. 

The course is to be offered by Miss 
Harriette Wood, Senior Rural Coun- 
selor of the Southern Woman’s Educa. 
tional Alliance. This organization first 
has devoted five years to research and 
experimentation as a basis for evolving 
flexible guidance programs for rural 
schools and then began at once admin- 
istration of such programs in Craven 
County, N. C. 

Miss Wood is a graduate of Central 
Michigan Teachers College, and has an 
M.A. from the University of North 
Carolina in Sociology. She also studied 
under Dr. Edward T. Devine, Dr 
Knight Dunlop of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Dr. John M. Brewer oi 
Harvard. Besides teaching in various 
types of rural schools, she has served 
four years as principal of a county nor- 
mal school, five as academic principal 
of a privately supported mountain 
school, and directed the Craven County 
work. During the current year she is 
serving as a traveling counselor to select 
rural schools in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. 

A general course, concerned particu- 
larly with guidance programs for city 
schools, will also be given. 





Mr. E. K. Ford, Director of Guidance 
at the Junior High School, Long Branch, 
New Jersey, is offering a course in guid- 
ance at Pennsylvania State College this 
coming summer, 1931. 
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Review Department 


Educational Directory for 1931 


lwo parts of the 1931 Educational Direc- 
tory, listing nearly 12,000 school officials of 
the United States, their names, positions, and 
iddresses, will be available from the printer 
within a few days, according to an announce- 
ment made today by Secretary the In- 
terior Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

In connection with the 

ommissioner Cooper calls attention to the 
fact that the Educational Directory will be 
prepared this year in three parts in order to 
expedite its delivery to the public. When 
all three parts are available they will be 
bound together by the Government Printing 
Office and will be sold as Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1931, No. 1 

Part I, Elementary and Secondary School 
Systems, which will be released soon, lists 
7,850 names including superintendents in 
cities, towns, counties, and parochial schools, 
as well as state superintendents and commis- 
sioners of education and their staffs, and the 
staff of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Part II, /nstitutions of Hiaher Education, 
lists 3,810 names including presidents and 
other officers of universities, colleges, junior 
colleges, heads of departments of education, 
presidents or deans of schools of theology, 
law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, osteo- 
pathy, veterinary medicine, and commerce ; 
schools, colleges or departments of engineer- 
ing, presidents of institutions for the train- 
ing of teachers, and directors of summer 
schools of universities, colleges, and normal 


of 


announcement 


schools. 


The Office of Education has been able to 


check the accuracy of the 7,850 names in 
Part I down to January 1, 1931. Those in 
Part II, /mstitutions of Higher Education, 


were checked to December 1, 1930 

Parts I and II will be available from the 
Superintendent of Documents: Part I, 15 
cents per copy, Part II, 10 cents per copy 

Part III of the 1931 Educational Direc- 
tory, Educational Associations, Boards, and 
Foundations, and Educational Periodicals, 
will go to the Public Printer within a few 
weeks. It will list names and officials of 
state library commissions, directors of li- 
brary schools, state library associations, edu- 
cational boards and foundations, church edu- 
cational boards, Jewish educational organ- 
izations, international educational associa- 
tions and foundations, American associations 
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educational, civic and learned, national 
congress of parents and teachers, and educa 
tional periodicals 

One new section, Directors of Educational 


Research, will be added to the Educational 
Directory for 1931 This will appear i 
Part III and will include the names, posi 


tions, and addresses of directors of research 
in state departments of education, state edu- 
cation associations, city school systems, 
versities and colleges, 
normal and 
child development n 
This will list 

Two other important educational 
tories have been recently released by the 
Office of Education Iccredited Secondary 
Schools (high schools) in the United States, 
Zulletin (1930) No. 24: and Accredited 
Hiaher Institutions, Bulletir 
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ct lleges and 
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teachers 
research 
t classified 
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(1930) No. 1 


SOME FOLKS WON'T WORK By 
Clinch Calkins New York, Harcourt, 
3race and Company, 1930 


reading 
accept its 


universal 
were to 


This book deserves a 
If intelligent Americans 
sweeping challenge, one of the most difficult 
and tragic human problems of the present 
era would be on the way to a satisfactory 
solution 

Despite the Socratic irony in the 
of the title, the author effectively 
it as an alibi for the ignorance of thi 
populace as to actual conditions of unemploy 
ment. Much of the book case 
studies which prove beyond doubt 


wording 
presents 
general 


consists oO} 
most 


of the unemployed are not only willing but 
desperately striving to secure any sort o 
work Yet thousands, constantly intimate 
with starvation and physical and mental ce 


spondency, continue to be listed in the ranks 
of the unemployed. These data were recently 
collected by social settlements throughout the 
larger cities of the United States, and cover 
the period from the close of the War to the 
last serious financial depression beginning 
in 1929. Thus, one readily sees that condi 
tions at present are more appalling than ever 

Mr. Calkins gives a thorough analysis of 
the reasons for this great and ever-increas 
ing element out of work. Not only is the 
machine age to blame. Shifts in style, fail 
ures due to concentration within an industry 
seasonal and cyclical depressions, and als 


1 
al! wn 


decentralization of certain industries al! c« 
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trive to keep even skilled workmen out of 
work. 

The inquiry discloses a deterioration in 
standards which gradually warp life itself. 
The whole family becomes demoralized and 
disrupted. “With such a sea beating upon 
the family foundation, the strongest rock is 
perforce dislodged from its place The 
mother goes out to work.” 

The author’s summary deals vigorously 
with the new conscience America must 
evolve if this tragic human waste is to be 
alleviated. Any society so organized that a 
part of itself is unable to earn its daily 
bread honestly is in great danger of disin- 
tegration and revolution. The conclusion 
with its practical solution of the problem is 
so well stated that you will want to read 
it for yourself—Gwena E. Lewis. 
TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL OCCU- 

PATIONS. By Marjorie Rankin. Contri- 

butions to Education, No. 412. Bureau of 

Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, New York City, 1930 


This book is an exceedingly important one 
for all counselors having as part of their 
duty advising girls or boys about the en- 
trance into the teaching profession. The 
census of educational occupations prepared 
by Dr. Rankin includes over 350 types of 
positions in public schools: “there are sev- 
enteen different kinds of English being 
taught, thirteen kinds of music, thirty kinds 
of art, and thirty trades.” The data for this 
study were drawn from fourteen cities of 
various sizes and the proportions of various 
kinds of teachers and other educational 
workers are set forth in number and per 
cent. The most interesting part of the study 
is Chapter V, entitled “Trends of the Edu- 
cational Occupations from 1898 to 1928.” 
Here it is shown, naturally enough, that ele- 
mentary teachers have decreased in propor- 
tion while senior and junior high school 
teachers have increased. In the same period, 
among the various subjects of the secondary 
school curriculum English, social science, 
physical education, home economics, music, 
and trade teachers have increased in per 
cent, while the percentages of mathematics, 
science, and Latin teachers have decreased 
in varying degrees. 

Chapter VII gives significant statements 
about the trends in each of the major groups. 
The contributing factors explaining the 
trends are set forth and appraisal is made 
of present demand and supply, and in each 
case a prediction is hazarded for the future. 
The conclusions suggested, problems, and 
practical applications are all highly impor- 
tant for the teaching profession. Much of 


the material in the book would be useiy| 
for counseling high school juniors and sen- 
iors. The study was made under the guid. 
ance of Professor Harry D. Kitson 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL yt 
BUSINESS. Edited by L. C. Marshal! 
Chicago, The University of Chicag 
Press, 1928. Price, $4.00 


THE 


This book is a comprehensive discuss 
of all college and university effort in tra 
ing for commercial occupations, both in t 
country and abroad. Part I, devoted to 
account of such work in the United Stat: 
is largely by Professor Marshall of Chicag 
University, and in Chapter V he gives over 
forty pages to a comprehensive explanat 
of an argument for his own ideas on th 
subject. Other chapters deal with historica 
material, existing curriculum offerings, ex 
pert opinion on plans, work for higher 
grees involving preparation of teachers and 
research workers, and offerings in economics 
Part II deals with higher commercial edu 
cation in Italy, Germany, England, and 
Czechoslovakia. There is no discussion i 
this book of commercial education in 
secondary school. 


ENRICHED TEACHING OF COMMER 
CIAL SUBJECTS IN THE HIGH 





SCHOOL. By Maxie Nave Woodring 


and Gilbert Harold. Bureau of Publica 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, New York City, 1930. 


This book is a manual to help teacher: 
secure illustrative material for use in their 
classes. Naturally enough, most of this ma- 
terial will be very useful also for purposes 
of vocational guidance. The book describes 
illustrative materials obtainable and _ tells 
how they may be obtained, in the following 
fields: bookkeeping and accounting, commer- 
cial arithmetic, commercial geography, eco- 
nomics, filing, finance, penmanship, short- 
hand, transportation and communication 
typewriting, books and periodicals on com- 
mercial education, miscellaneous, and branch 
offices. Under several of the heads tests are 
listed, and in some cases information is given 
about competitions and prizes. Under mis 
cellaneous there is included information on 
biography, catalogues, foods, machines, per- 
sonnel, plays, and visual education. 


WOODWORK IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. By William E. Roberts 
Peoria, Illinois, The Manual Arts Press 
1930. Price, $1.75. 


This is essentially a manual for wood- 
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working, either as the sole activity in the 
manual arts or as one of the courses in a 
more general program. There is a pre- 
iminary discussion on the general setting, 
hjectives and methods, art in relation to 
woodwork, and the place and function of 
woodwork in the school. The text itself 
witlines the course and gives practical direc- 
tions for ordinary processes in wood, includ- 
picture framing, frame structures, de- 
sign, and quantity production on a factory 
hasis. There are many helpful drawings 
nd illustrations. 
rHE MASTER FARMERS OF AMER- 
ICA AND THEIR EDUCATION. By 
Oliver Stuart Hamer. Adult Education 
Series No. 1, University of Iowa Studies 
in Education, Volume VI, Number 2. 
First Series No. 193, December 15, 1930. 
Price, $1.25. 


This pamphlet is a fascinating study of 
350 successful farmers. If only the agricul- 
tural workers as a whole could live such 
lives, our country, and indeed the whole 
world, would be in quite a different situation. 
This study is both descriptive and statistical, 
neluding age, experience, previous occupa- 
tions, length of working day, types of farms, 
scientific practices, incomes, financial opera- 
tions, Organizations joined, leisure interests, 
amily characteristics, education received, 
haracteristics of the farmer’s wife and chil- 
dren, and a summary of findings. On page 
32 are the replies of these expert farmers to 

question on the method of solving the 
farm problem. It is significant that 58 per 
ent speak strongly for better trained farm- 
ers, while less than ten per cent speak of 
legislation or the tariff. Forty-four per cent 
lay stress on farmer-owned cooperative asso- 
‘iations. In the summary, pages 122-124, 
are descriptions of the typical master farmer 
and of his, wife. It is significant that this 
average farmer started farming at twenty- 
three years of age, with a capital of $400, 
increased later by an inheritance of $1200. 
His farm consists of 277 acres, of which 69 
are rented. There are many more interest- 
ing facts. The data for this study were 
drawn by the questionnaire method from 
farmers in twenty-eight states. 





STUDYING THE MAJOR SUBJECTS 
By Claude C. Crawford. Published by C. 
C. Crawford, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, 1930. 


This is a companion book to Crawford's 
“The Technique of Study.” It is designed 
for high school and college students and 
consists of comprehensive sets of directions 





for studying the common subjects oi the 
curriculum. Under social studies there are 
directions for studying some problems ot 
occupational life, and under practical arts 
there is a discussion of how to choose a vo 
cation, how to get acquainted with vocations, 
how to develop high standards of relation- 
ship, etc. In the main the book is a manual 
ot procedure, giving helpful directions which, 
if followed, will lead to successiul study 
There is not much approach through the 
project or discussion method. The book has 
exercises throughout. 





RESEARCH AND THESIS WRITING 
By John C. Almack. Boston, Houghtor 
Mifflin Company, 1930 


This book is an evidence of growing u 
terest in guiding graduate students in mak 
ing investigations and writing reports there 
on. The works of Professors Crawford and 
Good have already been reviewed, and the 
present volume is a worthy successor. While 
some useful suggestions are given ior the 
actual process of written expression, more 
of such help might well be given in books 
of this character. The volume deals with the 
place of the thesis in academic life, the dis 
covery of a problem and its interpretation, 
the scientific method, the generalizing pro 
cess, the normative, experimental, and his 
torical methods, the use of cases, questior 
naires, and other devices, the library, me 
chanics of writing and standards of judging 
theses There are excellent 
throughout 


reterences 


VOCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
CHARACTER ANALYSIS. By H. 1 


Hollingworth. New York, D. Appleton 
and Company, 1929. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAI 


EFFICIENCY. 
New York, D. 
1929. 


By Harold Ernest Burtt 
Appleten and Company, 


Professor Hollingworth’s book is a get 
eral revision and enlargement of the bool 
“Vocational Psychology” which appeared in 
1916. The volume is extremely interesting 
and comprehensive in scope. One chapter 
deals with the school curriculum as predic 
tive of vocational success, and succeeding 
chapters discuss all the common methods of 
aptitude testing and the measurement of fin- 
ished ability. The book is provided with 
laboratory exercises and a classified bibli- 
ography. 

Professor Burtt’s text is an excellent sup- 
plement to that of Hollingworth. It is more 
technical in nature, though not so technical 
as the volume of Bingham and Freyd or 
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Educational Guide Books 


Handbooks for Parents 
and Teachers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
15th Edition, 1232 pages 
SUMMER CAMPS 

8th Edition, 832 pages 
PRIVATE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
Ist Edition, 798 pages 


Any of the above $6.00 prepaid 


Circulars and sample pages free 
on request. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street, Boston 











that of Hull. After the introductory chap- 
ter there is a penetrating discussion of edu- 
cation in industry, after which follow chap- 
ters on methods of work, fatigue, monotony, 
the working environment, satisfaction and 
morale, accidents, and executive work. A 
concluding chapter treats of the future of 
industrial psychology. 
THE GROWING BOY. By Paul Hanly 
Furfey. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1930. Price, $2.00 


The sub-title of this book is “Case Studies 
of Developmental Age,” and sixty-four cases 
are used in illustration of the points made. 
The plan of the book is represented by the 
chapter titles: On Growth in General, De- 
velopmental Age, The First Six Years, The 
Six-Year-Old, The Eight-Year-Old, The 
Ten-Year-Old, The Twelve-Year-Old, Ad- 
olescence, The Fourteen- Year-Old, The Six- 
teen- Year-Old. 


NOTES ON BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Michigan Vocational News-Bulletin 
for December, 1930, raises the question, 
“Who gave the first course in vocational 
guidance for teachers?” and mentions Frank 
M. Leavitt, formerly of the University of 


Chicago, Meyer Bloomfield, and Eli Weaver 
formerly of Columbia University. A reply 
to inquiries to the four institutions concerned 
shows that the honor must go to Mr. Bloom 
field. In the summer of 1911 he gave a 
summer school course in vocational guidance 
at Harvard University. Mr. Leavitt gave a 
course in yocational guidance at the summer 
quarter of the University of Chicago in 1913 
Mr. Bloomfield began giving courses in the 
academic year 1915-16 at Boston Universit; 
and later assisted in courses at Columbia 
University. The first course given by Mr 
Eli Weaver at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was during the academic year 
1917-18. So far as the writer knows, the 
late Robert J. Leonard gave the first course 
in educational and other forms of guidanc: 
at the University of California about 1917 
Professor Jesse B. Davis of Boston Univer 
sity has given during the present academic 
year a course for home-room teachers, and 
this is probably the first course so designated 

If there are mistakes in the above data 
we should be glad to correct them. 





The Federal Board for Vocational Educa 
tion has issued a fifty-page pamphlet, “Vo 
cational Guidance in Rehabilitation Service 
This is a manual of procedure for counseling 
and advising the handicapped, and gives di- 
rections for making a survey of the person’s 
interests and abilities, assisting in choice ot 
job objective, supervision for the actual 
training, and placement and _ follow-up 
There are useful directions for job analysis 
and securing of occupational information 


The Russell Sage Foundation has issued 
a pamphlet of 86 pages, called “Communit 
Planning in Unemployment Emergencies.’ 


The C. H. Stoelting Company of Chicago 
has recently issued the “Detroit Route-Chart 
for Self-Guidance: I. Occupational Oppor 
tunities.” This is a blank prepared by R. E 
Cunliffe to enable the student to study mor: 
carefully his interests and abilities. 

The Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service of the University of Iowa has issued 
the “Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test 
and an Examiner’s Manual. 





The Institute for Research has recently 
issued two new occupational pamphlets, “For 
estry as a Career,” and “Biological Work as 
a Career.” 





Office of Education Bulletin (1930), N 
2, is a “Bibliography on Junior Colleges’ 
and under the word “guidance’’ there are 
many valuable references in that field. 
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Capital District of New York 
President. Harry Linton 
Secretary. Arice K. Lewis 

Public Schools, Scotia, N. Y. 


Central Kansas 
President. Lowe. R. Horr 
Secretary. Mary Louise SMITH 
16 West 12th St., Hutchinson, Kans. 


Central New York 
RayMonp F. KeEtty 
M. JosEPHINE HasBROUCK 
Syracuse 


President. 
Secretary. 
Nottingham High School 


Chicago 
President. Ropert WoOELLNER 
Secretary. Exinor G. Haves 
Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Station 


Cincinnati 
President. Joun T. Faic 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East 9th Street 
Colorado 
President. Mrs. HiLpEGARD SWEET 


Secretary-Treasurer. Heten A. Turts 
316 U. S. National Bank, Denver 


Connecticut 

President. SiGMUND ADLER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Epson M. Bamey 
Manchester High School, Manchester 


Dallas, Texas 
President. W. G. Ecuots 
Secretary. FLORENCE MILLER 
2421 McKinney Avenue 


Dayton, Ohio 
President. Cratr G. SHARKEY 
Secretary-Treasurer. G. H. McConavory 
Y. M. C. A., Dayton, Ohio 


Detroit 
President. Sarau Ropinson 
Secretary. James R. HENpDRICKSON 
Wilbur Wright Schoo! 


lowa 
President. Mitcuett C. Dreese 
Secretary. WiINNINA BrowNnson 
896 28th Street, Des Moines 
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Kansas City, Kansas 


President. I. B. Morcan 
Secretary. A. L. Guy 
1328 Georgia Street 
Maryland 
President. Mary T. McCur.ey 
Secretary. Herren E. Gans 


School 47, Baltimore 


Miami County, Ohio 


Present. C. G. Lerrer 
Secretary. Cuaries S. Foster 
Troy, Ohio 
Milwaukee 
President. R. A. BeckwitH 
Secretary. D. E. Sites 
YC. A. 
Minneapolis 
President. MARGARET THOMSON 


Secretary-Treasurer. Joun W. Curtis 
Dunwoody Institute 


Nebraska 

President. M. T. CASTER 
Secretary-Treasurer. J. P. Co.pert 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


New England 

President. Tuomas D. Ginn 

Secretary. JosepH HACKETT 
9 Ericson Street, Belmont, Mass. 


New Jersey 
President. Herpert MFEYER 
Secretary. Epwtn K. Forp 


Junior High School, Long Branch 


New Orleans 


President. James J. A. Fortier 
Secretary. EmM™Ma PritcHarp CooLey 
Orleans Parish School Board 


New Orleans Colored Branch 


President. Mary D. CoGHILL 
Secretary. Ewnora E. Porcue 
McDonogh No. 35 High School 


New York City 
A. M. Jones 
Erne. T. Gitrror 


President. 
Secretary. 


40 Irving Place, New York 
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